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NOTICES. 





ALBANY, e 

Teachers’ Drills will be held at New Salem, 
for the town of New-Scotland, on the 12th of 
November ; at Bangall’s, for Guilderland, on 
the 13th ; at Adams, for Bethlehem, on the 14th; 
at the Hollow, for Coeymans, on the 15th ; 
and at Troy; for Watervliet, on the 16th. 

The Teacher’s.Convention adjourned to meet 
at Albany on. the 23d inst. at 10 A. M., when 
Dr. Potter, of Union co , will address them. 
All who heard Dr. Potter’s address on the 19th 
ult., will make an effort to secure the general 
attendance of our teachers, In no way can the 
day be so profitably and so pleasantly spent. 


To. the County Superintendents of Schools: 
GrnTLEMEN—Many of you expressed a wish 
in extending your invitations to me, that my Visit 
could be delayed till after election, on account 
of the violent political excitement whith: now 
generally prevails. I chi accord with 
your wish. But as bad roads and inclement 
weather will quickly follow after the time speci- 
fied, I have thought it best to postpone farther 


operations till the mopths o yor June next, | 


when we may reasor ict 8. leasant 
season for travelling, and a more peaceful state 
of the public mind. Ample notiee will be given 
of the resumption of my toi? , through the Jour- 
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QUALIFICATION OF VOTERS IN 
SCHOOL DISTRICY MEETINGS." 
Dean Bix -—In answer to’ Yours’ of the sth | 
inst. fespecting the quilifichtfons of Sc tn 
schoo? district meetings, I (ES ahi saen ow 
Pew ' 


1, Eyery' mat of Flag 








out any other qualification, entitled to vote npon | 
any question, at any school district meeting held ai 
-| in saeh district; ‘This class includes al? occu- ro 


‘ 
| highway taxes,) or rate bills, or having 
*| nal.property 


+ 
’ 


county, an the saine at the next annual 
apting of. ; - 


- — 
who owns or hires real property in such district, hl 
subject to taxation for school purposes, is, with- nae 























pants of real estate taxable in the district, 
whether owners or tenants, and it is immaterial, 
if the property which they oceupy is taxable for 
district purposes, whether such taz is assessed 
to and paid by the owner of occupant. 

2. No other inhabitant of the district, except 
the owners or occupants of real estate, can vote 
at district ‘meetings: unless ‘they aré voters’ at 
town meetings, and unless in addition to this, ‘4 
they possess one or more of the following quali- + eu 
fications : | ate 

1, Have paid a rate bill for teachers’ wages in 
such district, within one year preceding the time PEt 
of offering their vote or, . ae 
2. Have paid’a district tax within two years: 
or, " 

3. Own’ personal property liable to be tared 
for school purposes in sueh district, exceeding 
$50 in value, exclusive of such as is’ exempt 
— execution. ; este 

he owners or occupants of real property, 

taxable in the district for school purposes, may 
vote at school district meetings, whether they are 
voters at town meéctings and elections, or not’: 
Provided only’ they are males of fall age, and 
(in thecase of aliens;) entitled to hold lands in 
this State.’ But these inhabitants, who ‘are 
neither the owners nor occupants, (and by oceu- 
pancy is, of course, to be understood, legal oe- 
cupancy by tenancy, either for years or at will 
derived from the owner,) must, at all events, be 
Voters at town meetings, and in addition to this, . 
in'some way directly interested in the school, \j 
either by paying taxes for district purposes, (not 4 
























































































































































perso- 
: tothe ‘amount of $50 Hable to 
parposes.: ibe 


: 1 o's Yours; &e: es 
$ “YOUNG. 


) NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

. ty County Common School As- 
sociation has pinted a committee consisting 
of J.oR. Herrick, D. B. Hagar; F. P. Mout- 
ton, .C. Patterson and C. E: Dubois,’ to select a 
series of ‘textbooks for the schools of said 
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; directed to of the chairman of 
the.commhittee, at Mirraville,: Mont:Co. >. 
csolvoues: Git) BERRICK, Chair. Com. 
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DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
my. 1 Il. 
Tue offices, eith 


quired oN inquire Inte es ma ~ jeaehao |f to 


with the regne ctive 
the government, cnr pe of aes ars 
studies, discipline an 
= the condition of the: pigs wih bala nt ot 
cis generally.’ x! - The. Py eel estorm 
ance oft uty, in all 
1, in order to enable theeperintentent 


sathameiaton of existing. pee oy cations 
in,every department of the school, and to apply 
the appropriate remedy. They.arethen ‘to ad- 
vise and counsel with the trustees and other offi- 
cers of the district in relation te their duties, 
Reese; nto reeomme the erection of scheol 
aad to rey ey to —_ trustees;and 
the. teachers employed em, proper stu- 
dies, discipline he the schools, the 
course of instruction to be pursued, and the 
beoks of elementary instruction to be used there- 
in,” 

Tp, the discharge of the important functions 
thus devolved upon them, they will naturally 
direct their attention in the first instance to the 
general condition of the district—its organiza- 

tion—territorial boundaries—taxable property— 
number of children entitled to.attend the school— 
location and extent of its. site for a school. 
house,—the condition of its finances and the 
mode of their administration—its resources and 
liebilities—its library—aumber of volnmes— 
average circulation—and the character of the 
beoks—the existence of dissensions of any na- 
fuss dha afldiancycond seenperity €f.the abel, 
ect the efficiency prosperity e 
and the practicability of their amicable adjust. 
ment—the interest manifested by the inhabitants 
im reference to the affairs ef the district gene- 
rally, and particularly in reference to the school— 
in short, all those elements whieh favorably or 
unfavorably affect the external interests of the 
school and the district. The importance and ne. 
cessity of such an arrangement of the reer 
of the district as suitably to accommodate each 
inhabitant with the necessary facilities for keep- 
p> his children in regular attendance at the 

coh, aa Seo nane time. - a sufficient 
amount _ property to: to meet, 
without embarrassment or di the ordina- | 
Ke expenditures for the 2 aoe of the school, 
e building and repair of the scheol-house, &e., 

together with,an adequate number of children to 
keep yp an effieieat organization,—the advanta- 


ges resulti an ample and if practicable, 
a cult ed play ground—a _ neat ‘and /substan- 
school. constructed in referente to the 


only as a due to the preservation and 
eneral diffusion of the books require—the in- 
eer gg i a peas and 


a ih auks of the 
cigs rel ‘ope school 
ore pa. Ore, a uni- 
a manifestation an babar interest in 


behalf of elementary education, by every mem- 
ber-of ‘peconmnent ty >-these are considerations 
‘which the’ County Superintendent should press 
upon the attention of officers and inhabitants of 
y |districts, with an earnestness and an urgency 
commetistrate with their value and importance. 
The government and discipline of the schools, 
including the mode of teaching pursued, consti. 
tute an essential feature in their character and 
means of usefulness, and should be faithfully 
and thoroughly scrutinized. In the absence of 
a systematic preparation of teachers, through 
the agency of a seminary expressly devoted to 
this purpose, the officers called upon to investi- 
gate their quaiifications can of necessity look 
no farther than their general moral character, 
and intellectual attainments. They possess no 
means of knowing their capability of commu. 
nicating instruction to others, even in those 
branches ‘in which they are themselves most 
thoroughly conversant and familiar. They can- 
not penetrate behind the veil of that external 
moral deportment which may nevertheless con- 
ceal deplorable inequalities of temper, uncon- 
geniality of spirit, with the vocation of the 
teacher, and a total want of affinity to the nature 
of youthfat mind—a nature sure to be attracted 
as the needle to the pole, towards the magnet of 
a congenial mind. They must see the teacher 
in his school-room—ascertain his practical quali- 
fications for the discharge of the duties which 
he has undertaken—his views of the science of 
education, and the practical result of those 
views—his mode of developing the intellectual 
faculties and cultivating the moral nature of his 
pupils, under the diversified manifestations of 
éach, which are constantly presented to his no- 
tice—his system, of government and discipline, 
and its effects ; and te must riggers Os: 
to time, th whic er 
his hie direction, his. iat have made—not in 
knowledge merely—but in that sound mental and 
‘moral c which forms and matures charac- 


te 
“i the yast which has been given 
Cr: ay at © Rasen sind dating. the 


cation has as- 
' sumed tapered dey alos add the pre- 
serertond “an Salome a — 


and most: ret sau al” hm *jetsils 
have Soa to. the test of practical 


lysis, under circumstances well adapted to 
the counter ascertainment of troth; The teacher, | there- 
mre tas wed who Ley the dignity and importance of 
and honestly desires to discharge 


his be nial et yy his = power te. pee 


the experience 
sche ma, pare Bc ies, 
at and the best of 








extent. 
ee see wih 
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menus of every rade sfmiad--oulenally practi. 
ments gre it 
cal in all its departments—and so administered 
as to carry forward the mental faculties of each 
and every pupil to the attainment, in the shortest 
possible period, of that power of self-culture and 
self-control, which shall enable him, in every 
emergency of life, to ‘‘ act well his part,” and 
fulfil the various duties appertaining to him as 
a moral and intelligent being. If the teacher is 
radically deficient in these high requisites of his 
calting—if he lacks practical efficiency—if he is 


wanting in that aptitude in the communication of | ¢) 


instraction, without which the highest degree of 
learning is of no avail beyond the precincts of 
his own mind—above all, if he manifests rio in- 
terest in his vocation—ao sympathy with the 
expanding minds around him—no enlight- 
ened appreciation of the interests committed 
to his charge—and no capability .of drewing 
forth and developing the immortal germ of min 
in the rich and various soil spread out before 
him—he should be frankly and fully advised of 
his deficiency, and ima a removed from a sta- 
tion where his longer continuaace must be pro- 
ductive of unmitigated evil—evil, the conse- 
quences of which, immefiate and remote, is, 
and must from the nature of the case, be incal- 
cnlable. 

With reference to the ‘‘ books of elementary 
instruction to be used in the schools,” a greatdi- 
versity of opinion must undoubtelly exist in the 
minds of the different’ officers charged with the 
duty of recommending such works as they may 
deem best adapted to the improvement and ad- 
vaneement of the’school. Allattempts to secure 
etitire ‘uniformity in this respect, will, it is be- 
Heved, ‘as they hithérto have done, prove frait- 
jess. Indeed, itis very problematical, to say 
the least, whethér such an ‘uniformity is, in the 
existing condition of educational sciente, on the 
whole desirable. Improvemefts are constantly 
making» im» elementary treatises on ‘ati ‘the 
branches: of youthful instruction ; and it woald 
be premature to.gssume that any work, however 
standard or approved, has reache! perfection in 
any of the —— departments ’ of" tearning. 
The best interests of education; however, inmipe- 
ratively require such an approximation to uni- 
formity in this respeetas is attaina ble consistently 
with a due regard tomanjfest improvement, and 
to the: rights! and interests of ee one al oe 
lishers.'The permanent employment of a‘duly 
qualified teacher is probably thé first and most 
indispensable step in the accomplishment of this 
desirable object. The frequent change of teach- 
ers, ROW s®.Xcommon in the Various schoo! dis- 
triets, has a direct and powerful tendency 10 im- 
pede its: attainment ;*inasmuch as the views of 
each teacher will be very. likely essentially to 
differ in refereace to the proper text-books to be 
used in nearly every branch of learning. Buta 
system of. instruction onee adopted upon mature 
reflection and alter dispassionate investigation, 
by a competent teacher, will ‘be perpetuated by 
his contindange in the district, and whatever 
may be its comparative excellence, will, in tis 


- hands, develop its hest tendencies, and accom. | te 


plish the best results of which it is capable. 
Modern investigations have; however, gone far 


te. that hands of a thorosigh|y|_ 


or diversi 


= 


stight influence on the progress and advancement 
of the school. ‘He will rely wholly upon ‘the 
richly farnished ‘stores of his own mind; and 
from the treasures of experience, reflection and 
constant study, be at all times prepared to meet 
the various exigencies of each individual mind 
placed undér his supervision. ‘Familiar with 
the elementary principles of each science he is 
called upon to teach, he will readily be able to 
reconeile every apparent diversity in different 
text books ; and instead of communicating to 
his pupils a trenseript, however accurate and 
ear, of the results to which any given aothor 
may have attained, he will communicate to them 
the fundamental principles of the science itself, 
and thereby efiable them to master it in all its 
details, however complicated or extensive. The 
more general adoption of this system of instruc- 
tion . ees our ym a once Yo all the 
em ents arising from the t diversity 
of text-books, without seceanatlly exch 
froth them any work which, in the j rent 
either parent or teacher, may be best adapted to 
the wants of the respective pupils. There-can 
be no question of the vast superiority'of oral in 
struction im every branch of science whith the 
teacher himself thoroughly rea “ 
5. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


COUNTY AND TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS ; THEIR 

PLANS, THEIR LABORS, AND THE RESULTS. 

a : lois f 
ALBANY. 
CITY CELEBRATION. ' 

The day was unpropitious, but the schools as- 
sembted atthe appointed hour, and’ qréved “in 
précession from the Capitol park with misit 
and banners. ‘The Governor, owing to iJineés, 
was absent, but a few distinguished strangers, 
some of the clergy and Regents of the Univer. 
sity, together with the Mayor and a few other 
citizens, manifested their interest by walking in 
procession ‘with ‘the happy ‘youth of’ our city, 

The Orphans ‘of the Asylum led on the Yan, 
with theit simple white benner; then followed the 
schools in théir namerical order; some fourteen 
hundred strong, as.orderly, happy and beautiful 
an array of children as ever assembled... Seme 
of the schools had tasteful and appropriate ban, 
ners, and ibe pupils of one of them, we believe 
it was No. 2, wore badges. Among the bannere, 
that of District No. 8 had onits reverse a new 
demonstration of the 47th proposition, and Dis- 
ricts 1,2, 7, 9, and 10, had.each upon its -ban- 
ner an appropriate aad beautiful device. On 
one we noticed the simple word ‘ Try,”—on 
another, ‘‘ Rulers we are coming,” with many 
more, all well adapted to the oceasion, and fitte 
to deepen the impressions of the day. 

Two fine looking schools from the country, 
one from Coeymaas, and the other from Guilder- 
land, with their banners, closed the long pro- 








cegsion. 
VALI o'clock the schools were seated in the 
forth pa Church which had becn most cour- 
o 





fered for the, occasion. After an im- 
from Dr. Kennedy, the exercises 
ations, declamations, &c. alteraat- 









Prepare! and well . lified teacher, unifoemit 
Pr and well qua MET, 
of m 7 ‘Will ékevelae but o 


ing with sweet music from the choir, under the 
y| resp of Dr. Flagler and Prof. Us 
w 


'¥,—music which touched every heart— 
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iull. sweet cadences swelling forth from more 
than five, hundred happy hearted youth. In 
tenth nothing gratified, nothing impressed (us 
more than the harmony and taste displayed by 
this multitude of little singers. _, 
Of the comparative merits of the schools. we 
shall venture no opinion—all did well, some ad- 
jairably; but among the incidents of the day, 
one of the most pleasing was the presentation 
or a little token of respect to the Commissioners, 
from the.girls of District School No. 1. Weare 
sure it gave the gentlemen of the Board more 
pleasure than any single incident.of this happy 


day. 

Aner the exercises of the schools were over, 
J. O. Cole, Esq., one of the Commissioners, in 
behalf of the President of the Board, who was 
necessarily absent, expressed in strpag but most 
appropriate language, the gratification of the 
Board in witnessing the admirable.condition of 
the schools, and proudly challenged the private 
schools of the city to show a nobler. body of 
neat, orderly and well taught pupils, .He claim- 
ed that in no private school were children bet- 
ter taught than in our district schoels, and la- 
mented the indifference which hitherto had chill- 
ed the hearts of their teachers and their friends. 

Dr. Kennepy followed in a few admirable re- 
marks, to which more than a thousand geatle 
voices responded. He succeeded in interesting 
his little auditors, while he instructed them—a 
rare gift. 

Dr. Poutman closed with an anecdote and an 
aphorism from the Sandwich Islands, which will 
not soon be forgotten by his gratified auditors. 

We must not nee this — Kompong 

ressing surprise pleasure mani- 
Peted on py by our fellow-citizens at the 
admirable appearance of the schools; and if this 
exhibition has in any degree lessened the unjust 
prejudice which has heretofore existed in regard 
to our district schools, then the Commissioners 
must feel that this ration has not been had 


in vain. ty 
To the excellent Marshal of the day, the Com- 
missioner, Col. Haswell, all award the merit of 


digsharging most creditably his numerous and 
uous duties.—.41b. Eve. Journal. 


BETHLEHEM CELEBRATION. 

Ar the request of Mr. Dwicur, the county 
superintendent of common schools, I took a ride 
with him last Saturday, to witness the celebra- 
tion of the schools in the town of Bethlehem. 
The day was fine, and nearly all the schools in 
the town were present. I know not when I 
have witnessed a festival in which I took a deep- 
er or more lively interest. The schools assem- 
bfed at the school-house nearest the charch, in a 
very beautiful grove, with banners and a band 
of music. At about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
a procession was formed, and the teachers and 
their schools, and a long line of visitants, pro- 
ceeded - excellent tee Aes charch. As we 
passed along throug a field of green velvet to 
the national air of ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” every heart 
instinctively ed—-*‘ This is indeed a 
navry ranp!” The different schools had appro- 
es banners, differing’ jn devices and mottoes, 

tall in good taste’and happily adapted to the 


etéasion.~ As we neared the church we could 
see the happy and smiling faces of the parents 
and relatives of the scholars, waiting with be. 





coming pride'the arrival of the youthful band. 
in the church the exercises were of a happy 
and gratifying character. After:the customary 
forms of oa gtr eet appropriate and 
fervent prayer by the of the Church, the 
teachers in succession examined their respective 
schools in the elements of Orthography, Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, Voval 
Music, &c., the band, or some une of the schools, 
performing a piece of music at thei different in. 
tervals, Though the time allowed to eack 
teacher was only a quarter of an hour, the 
amount and charactér of the exercises crowded 
into that limited spate, gave pleasing evidence 
that the schools had not been kept merely, but 
taught. ; ° 
The banners, hung around the housé, had a 
charming effect toheighten and give spirit and 
interest to the exércisés. One of theta in parti- 
cular, was peculiarly chaste and elegant. It be- 
longed toa lady every way worthy of it. It was 
silk, displaying in gilt letters at the top the num- 
ber of the district to which it belonged, and at 
the bottom the unpretending motto—‘‘ Our os- 
JECT 18 TO IMPROVE.” In the middle was a 
large Bible, well painted, and opened at ‘* Tue 
Gosret or St. Matruew.” I saw other lite- 
rary and patriotic devices; and such mottoes as 
** KNowLEDGE 1s Power;” ‘‘ THERE 18 No Mo- 
NOPOLY IN KNowLeDGeE;” ‘‘ WE ARE ouR Covun- 
TRY’s STANDING Army or FreEvom,” &c. 


As to the relative merit of the different schools, 
it may not be proper to advance an opinion; but 
of the whole it maybe said with great truth, that 
they did themselves very great honor. There 
was a difference, indeed, in the appearance and 
performance of the schools; and to some one. of 
them belongs, in justice, the crown of excellence; 
but which one deserves this distinction, I doubt 
whether any two of the intelligent gentlemen 
present would agree. 

When these exercises were completed, there 
was a recess for half an hour, and the schools 
partook of a repast, served upon temporary ta- 
bles placed in the grove, and ornamented with 
boughs of evergreent. They then re-assembled 
in the Church, attended te some farther exercises 
in Algebra and Grammar, and were addressed 
briefly but, in general, very happily and appro- 
priately, by several speakers. The benediction 
was then pronounced and the assembly dismissed. 

Of the utility of such celebrations, there can 
be but one intelligent opinion. Every lover of 
his country and his race must hail them with en- 
thusiastic piety and patriotism. 

I am informed that some other: towns in this 
county are going to have—or havé already had 
—similar festivals; among these are New Scot- 
land, Coeymans, Watervliet, &e: In conclusion, 
I am glad that in this county, at least, the eye of 
pete eens which a on apnow 

n i ected with a heart of sym- 
pathy oad discriminating kindness; alive to the 
best interests of the schools and ‘competent teach- 
ers, but indignant at idle and —"s — 


CHAUTAUQUE. 


We received ‘@ list of text-books adopted by 
the Couhty end Towa Superintendents, for the 
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use of the schools of Chautauque, which, for 


Mr. Ggo. Wrigur offered the following reso- 


the reasons briefly hinted at under the head lution ; 


‘‘ Erie,” our friends will excuse us for not pub- 
lishing in the Journal. 
As soon as all of the counties have acted on | 


this subject, measures will be taken to obtain a 
perfect list of the text-books recommended ‘ ( 


throughout the State, to ascertain what books 
are in most general use, and what approach has 
been made towards uniformity. 

Perhaps a uniform system of orthography and 
pronunciation may be found practicable, by ar- | 
rangements with the publishers of the books in | 
general use. | 

DUTCHESS. 

The old county of Dutchess is rousing to the | 
work of educational reform, and we doubt not that | 
it will be carried on with enlightened zeal. Few! 
counties have exerted more decided influence on 
the past history of the State. May her youth | 
be so educated that her future wi!l be even more 
prosperous than the past, 


EDUCATION, | 
The Dutchess county Convention of Teachers, : 
&e., met pursuant to adjournment at the house , 
of S. Tomlinson, Pleasant Valley, Oct. 5th, 1844. 
On motion, Mr. A. 8. Clement was called to! 
the Chair, and Mr. M. V. Caverr was appoin- 
ted Secretary. 


The object of the meeting was stated to be, the 
unfinished business of the last meeting. 

On motion of Mr. IncraHaAm. a committee of 
three was appointed to prepare business for the 


meeting. A.R. McCorv,H Corr, and E. 
B. JoHNson. were appointed said committee. 
Convention then adjourned for dinner. 

Afternoon Session.—The committee reported 

the following resolutions. 
. 1. Resolved, That an annual convention shall 
hereafter be held, consisting of. the County and 
Town Superintendents, Teachers, both male and 
female, and that all friends of education be invi- 
ted to attend. 

2. Resolved, That such convention be held on 
the first Saturday in June of each year ; and 
due notice shall be given by the county super- 
intendents in at least two of the county papers 
and the District School Journal. 

3. Resolved, That the County Superintendent 
engage some person to deliver an address at each 
Convention. ; 

4 Resolved, That there is great lack of activity 
on the part of trustees ; and a want of attention 
on the part of teachers, to the cleanliness ot their 
pupils, and also a deficiency in the supply of 
books, which demand attention and a reme‘y. 

Resolved, That the.office of a teacher of youth 
is eminently high and honorable, and should be 
regarded with great respect, The first minds in 
the community should be encouraged to assume 
it, in view of the momentous:consequences result- 
ing from it, and we pledge ourselves to use all 
honorable means to set the public mind right on 





this subject. 


Resolved, That Town Superintendents wonld 
demonstrate more fully that they feel an inter. 
est in the cause of Education, if they would at- 
tend the county meetings on that subject. Pags- 
ed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Wa1aHT,Smith’s Geography, 
edition of 1844) was adopted, and recommended 
io be used in our district schools. 

Also Kendall’s Astronothy, or Geography of 
the Heavens. 

On motion a committee of five was appointed, 
consisting of H. H. IncranHam. M. V. Cavert. 
H. Corrin, A. R. McCorp, and A.S. CLemext, 
to prepare and present business for the action of 
the next convention. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of 
this meeting be published in the county papers 
and in the District Schoo! Journal. 

On motion the convention adjourned. 

A.8. CLEMENT, Chairman. 

The above resolutions were discussed fully and 
ably and adopted by large majorities. The 
greatest harmony prevailed throughout the meet- 
ing, and we trust good will result from it. 


ERIE. 

THE proceedings of this convention are most 
honorable evidence of intelligent interest in the — 
cause of general education. The resolutions 
are wisely drawn, presenting distinctly many of 
the great leading principles which should be ad- 
hered to in promoting the reform of the schools. 
The first resolution, declaring that the good 
teacher merits something more than his pay, we 
commend to every reader, trusting that the time 
is at hand when the faithful and ‘Able educator 
of our youth will rank second to none in the es- 
timation of his fellow-citizens. 

It may be noticed that in publishing these and 


ether similar reports of the proceedings of school 


conventions, we have omitted the resolutions in 
relation to text-books. This is in accordance 
with the advice of the head of the department, 
that there should not be the slightest ground for 
charging upon it any wish to influence the free 
action of the several counties on this difficult 
subject. 

We need hardly add that we regret to omit 
any part of the proceedings of these conventions, 
but want of room oftentimes compels us to 
mutilate the most interesting reports. 

[From the Buffalo Gazette.] 
SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


A Convention of Superintendents of Schools 
of Erie county, assembled at Williamsville, at 
10 o’clock, Sept. 12, 1844, pursuant to public no- 
tice. 

The meeting was called to order, its objects 
stated, and a chairman appointed pro tem. 

Prayer was offered by Mr. Daniel Trow 
bridge. 
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President—Peter Barker, of Evans. which will in the shortest period convey te the pu- 
Vice-President—-DAntE. Trowsnincx, of | pil a thorough knowledge of the braaches taught, 


Newstead. and most fally . end expand all his 


Secretary—Joun G. Hovse, of Clarence. _ | mental faculties. A 
The President having anaounced the commit. 
tees, the convention adjourned for one hour. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 





some discussion the re- 
port was adopted. 


The committee on moral culture reported— 
Whereas, The acquisition of intellectual 


Several resolutions were introduced by differ. | knowledge without virtue is but an increase of 
ent individuals, and after being discussed were intellectual power liable to be applied to purpo- 
adopted. Among which were the following :— | ses at Variance with the permanent it 

Resolred. That the teachers who diligently | of its possessor, and the highest good of society: 
qualify themselves for the important business of | therefore— 
educating the rising generation—who are labor-| Resolved, That educators ought always to 
ing assi uously to promote the great cause of | give serious and careful attention to the deve- 
moral and intellectual advancement—who wield | lopment and cultivation of the moral senti- 
the powerful influence they possess in support ments of their pupils ; among the best means of 


of truth and virtue, well deserve the thanks of 
this convention und the gratitude of the entire 
community. 

Resolved, That one of the best methods of | 
improving the schools and promoting proper or- | 
der therein, is, that parents frequently visit 
them and encourage and sustain teachers, by im- 
pressing upon the minds of pupils the impor- | 
tance of strict attention to their several duties as | 
scholars. 

Resolred, That we approve of the enlarge- 
ment of the District School Journal ; and, be- 
lieving its publication of great importance to 
common schools, will exert ourselves to extend 
its circulation, aud increase the number of its | 
readers. | 

The committee on examination of teachers | 
reported— 

Resolved, That we demand from the ate. | 





dates who present themselves for examination, 
with whose moral character we are not other- | 
wise acquainted, a certificate of the same from 
some good authority. } 

Also, the following heretofore adopted : { 

Resolved, That for the purpose of ascertaia- 
ing the qualifications of teachers, it would be 
proper for the officer to ascertain by appropriate 
inquiries: First: His ability to govern himself : 
Second : His love for the business of teaching, | 
and whether he designs making it'a temporary 
or permanent employment: Third: His experi- 
ence and success in teaching: Fourth: Whe- 
ther he has obtained a specific preparation : 
Fifth, T hemode he proposes to adopt in teach. 
ing each branch of elementary science: Sixth, 
His knowledge of the various branches he may 
be required to teach: Seventh: His ability to 
communicate instruction in the manner best 
adapted to develop the faculties of the mind, to 
form correct habits of thought, to make the 
studies of the various branches interesting to 
the min2s of his pupils, and above all to inspire 
them with a love of order and decorum, and to 
inculeate those moral precepts, without which 
our schools would be divested of a large share 
of their usefultiess—Report adopfed. 

The committee on methods of instruction re- 
ported— 

Whereas, Improper modes of instruction tend 
to render study disagreeable and repulsive tothe 
pupil, discourage his application, and interpose 
the most embarrassing obstacies to his profi- 
eiency: therefore— 

Resolved, That teachers ought to avail them, 
selves of every practicable opportunity to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the most appropriate me. 
thods of communicating instruction—methods 











doing which we recognize those of personal ex. 
ample and the frequent inculcation of moral 
precepts. 

The report was supported by several mem- 
bers and gentlemen from abroad, and adopted. 

Adjourned to half past 7 o’clock. ‘* 

In the evening an able lecture on the subject 
of education was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker, of Buffalo. 

The following ode, composed for the occasion 
by a resident of the town, was, in the course of 
the exercises of the evening, sung by the village 
choir : 


There is a dawn more blest and bright 
Than ever beams from earthly skies, 
It rises like the holy light 
That gilded sinless paradise. 
As on the wings of cherubim, 
It comes in beauty and in power— 
No cloud its golden light can dim, 
No storm cun stay its promised hour. 


So strong, no cell tts beams can bar; 
So mild, the flowers seem glad the while: 
So wide, it streams o’er earth afar, 
And lights the ocean’s utmost isle. 
So calm, so soft, so beautiful! 
It gladdens e’eh the very blind; 
It is the morning of the soul, 
The day-spring of the deathiess mind. 
In its warm light shall science rear 
Her trees in beauty to the sky 
Whilethe rich fruit and leaves they bear 
Shall gladdenevery weary eye. 
Thick, in its soft celestial atrs, , 
The Eden flowers of art shall hang, 
And songs go up such as the stars 
O’er the young earth in triumph sang. 
May God, the Lord of life and hight, 
Koll this glad morning on its way, 
Till its bright beams, to human sight, 
Are lost in everlasting day ! , 


Resolutions of thanks to Mr. Tucker, the 
choir, and to the author of the ode, were passed, 

The Convention then adjourned to nine.o’clock, 
Sept. 13, Friday morning. 

Committee en School Celebrations reported 
as follows : 

Resolved, That to awaken im the minds of the 
people a greater degree of interest in the com- 
mon schools, and secure more fully the co-ope- 
ration necessary to accomplish the object: for 
which they were established, we recommend 
the holding of school celebrations in the towas 
of the county as often as one a-year, and that a 
public examination of the pupils be held in each 
district, at or near the close of the. term. 
Adopted. ( 

The Chairman of the Committee on Teachers’ 
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Institute stated, that temporary’ schools for 
teachers had been found of great practical utility 
in other counties, that several friends of educa- 
tion might be expected to aid in conducting the 
exercises of an institute, should one be estab- 
lished for a short time near Buffalo, and recom- 
mended the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a Teachers’ Institute be estab- 
lished in this county, and that on the 21st of Oc- 
teber next, a session of two weeks be com- 
menced at Williamsville; under the direction of 
the County Superintendent and Mr. Kinsgley of 
Buffalo. 

After an interesting debate, in which several 
citizens of the place participated, the report was 
adopted. 

Resolved, That we tender to the inhabitants 
of Williamsville our thanks for the kind and 
hospitable manner in which they have received 
and entertained the members of the convention. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this con- 
vention be signed by the President and Secretary, 
and published in the several papers of the county 
and in the District School Journal. Adjourned, 
sine die. PETER PARKER, Pres’t. 

Joun G. Houser, Secretary. 





[From the Palladium. ]} 
FRANKLIN. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COUNTY CONVENTION OF 

TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS OF FRANKLIN. 

Malone, Aug. 20, 1844. 

In pursuance of notice given by D. H. Stevens, 
esq., the following town superintendents met in 
the Court House at Malone: 

R. R. Stetson, Bangor; John Ware, Bombay; 
' Cyrus Merrill, Bellmont; James H. Holland, 
Brandon; Mr. G. W. Darling, Constable; Clau- 
dius Hutchins, Dickinson; Dr. Roswell Bates, 
Ft. Covington; T. K. Phillips, Moira; H. W. 
Purdy, Westville. 

The meeting being called to order, Dr. R. 
Bates was appointed Chairman, and J. Ware 
Secretary. 

The ere resolutions were adopted : 

Wuereas, The education needed by our 
youth is that which shall prepare them physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally to act well their 
part in the great drama of life, whereas most of | 
the children and youth of our beloved country 
must ever receive their education at the common 
school, and whereas the future happiness and 
prosperity of our nation and the world depend 
in @ great measure upon the instruction there 
given and the habits there formed ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the interests of the common 
schools should arouse and enlist the feelings, and 
excite all to action who wish to preserve and 
perpetuate our republican institutions ; of all 
who wish to see mankind shake off the chains 
of ignorance, superstition and bigotry ; and of 
all who with a pure faith and ardent zeal look | 
forward to that day ‘‘ when the sword shal! be 
beaten into the ploughshare, and'the spear into a 
pruning hook.” 

Wuereas, Children under five years of age 
are not physically fitted to endure the confine- 
‘ment of the school-room ; their minds are net 
sufficiently matured to understand the reason of 
things, and are not capable of confining their at- 


Resolved, That they ought not to be sent to 
the common school to rob the teacher’s time and 
the public for nursing to prevent hiring nurses 
at home. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the school 
districts of our respective towns, which have the 
number of volumes in their libraries required by 
law, to expend their library money for the ensu- 
ing year in the purchase of globes, maps or other 
apparatus for the use of the schools. 

Resolved, That weregard Teacher’ Institutes 
as Valuable auxiliaries in the cause of Common 
Schools, and recommend that such an institution 
be opened in this county the ensuing autumn, 
and will use our best exertions to induce the 
teachers of our respective towns to attend the 
Institute, and follow in their teaching the recom- 
mendations of the same. 

Resolved, That we believe the School Journal 
worthy of the patronage of teachers especially, 
and will use our influence to extend its circula- 
tion. 

Resolved, That we consider it the imperative 
duty of trustees, parents, and guardians of youth 
to visit their respective schools, which duty we 
are compelled to say has been most unreasonably 
neglected. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this con- 
vention be published in both the county papers. 

Resolved, That the ‘convention adjourn to 
meet in the court-house at Malone, on the 2d 
Tuesday of May next at 9 o’clock A. M. 

R. BATES, President. 

Joun Ware, Sec’y. 


FULTON. 

We received a notice of the Text. Books adopt- 
ed at the late Mayfield Convention, with a re- 
quest that it should be published in the Journal. 

For the reasons stated under the head of Erie, 
our friends will excuse us for not violating a 
rule long since laid down with ,the advice of the 
department and rigidly adhered to. 

[From the Mohawk Courier.] 
HERKIMER. 

Old Herkimer has won an enviable distinction 
by the interest and energy shown in the cause of 
her district schools. Her motto is—Onwarps ! 





HERKIMER COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Tue Herkimer County Common School Asso- 
ciation held its Anniversary meeting at the Court 
House, in the village of Herkimer,on Wednesday, 
Sept. 11, 1844. kev. Davin Cuassxtt, Presi- 
dent, opened the proceedings with prayer. 

The meeting though not large was very re- 
spectable; its proceedings were conducted in the 
best spirit and are destined, as we trust, to pro- 
duce a salutary impression upon the public mind. 

On motion of Ezra Graves, the following gen- 
tlemen were unanimously elected officers for the 
ensuing year: 

Rev. DAVID _— Pres’t. 

Rev Girpert MorGAan ? vy; , 

‘ Q, R. Howarp, yee Pres’ts. 

Joux C, Unpzrwoop, Treasurer. 





tention to one object for a length of time : 
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Jas. Hexry, Jr., Corresponding Secretary. 

I. E. L. Hamttton, Recording Secretary. 

Half past 1 o’clock, P. M. Association again 
met pursuant to adjournment. 2 P. M. the 
Association adjourned to the Brick Church to hear 
the address of Rev. O. R. Howard, orator of the 


day. 

Ae the conclusion of the oration, Dr. Turtelot 
of Newport, on invitation of the President, read 
an essay on Physical Education. f 

On motion of Rev. G. Morgan. : 

Resolved, That the interests of school districts | 
will be best promoted by employing teachers | 
whose qualifications are of the first order. 

On motion of I. E. L. Hamilton, 

Resolved, That James Henry, Jr. be appointed 
orator of thenextanniversary. Alternate, Ezra 
Graves. 

The following resolution was offered by the 
county superintendent, and after debate was. 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this association recommend to 
school officers, teachers and parents to hold com- 
mon school celebrations in each of the towns in 
this county during the ensuing winter. 

The following general resolutions were then 
offered, debated and adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That virtue and intelligence in the 
great body of the people are the only sure foun- 
dations of republican government, and that it is ; 








; Knox opened the exercises with prayer. om 
| ing by the choir led by Mr. Leonanp 


hibition at Watertown, from a correspondent of 
the Watertown Journal, we take much pleasure in 
transferring to ourcolumns. We are glad to see 
community waking up to the importance of pri- 
mary Schools—for they are truly the seed time of 
life to the children of our land—in which we may 
behold, as in a glass, the future history of our 
country. ‘‘The child is father to the man,” is 
inseribed in letters ef living light and truth upoa 
every page of the history of the past, and yet the 
startling truth is too frequently passed over and 
forgotten. 

The exhibition was held in the Universalist 


_ church, which was tastefully decorated with flow- 


ers, and banners hung around the house. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to the gentlemen 
who have planned and ably carried out the ex- 
hibition. 

Mr InGALts, teacher of the School in district 
No. 3, of this village, officiated as Marshal ; he 
was prompt, vigilant, appeared well, and acquit- 
ted himself with much credit. The Rev. Mr. 


follo : 
and here it may be as well to remark in full up- 
on this most cheering part of the exercises.— 
We never listened to sweeter or more harmoni- 
ous voices. The choir was composed of little 
girls and boys. 

Mr. Leonard, the teacher of the choir, is en- 


the imperative duty of all States to make ade- | titled to much praise ; he must have spent time 
quate provision for the thorough education of | and taken much pains to attuneso many tongues, 
youth of both sexes. ; and make them move so perfectly together. 
Resolved, That the members of this Associa- | H. D. Szwatt, was the first of the gentle- 
tion cordially congratulate their fellow-citizens | men who addressed the audience. His speech 
upon the greatly improved state of the Common | was able and profound, perhaps too much so, 


Schools in this county and in the State generally, | for the occasion. 


and that we again unanimously express our deep | 


conviction that our present school organization 
is far more perfect and efficient than any other 
by which it has been preceded, and that to aban- 
don or to essentially change that organization, in 
the opinion of this association, would be fraught 
with serious an enduring evils. 

Resolved, That this association does cordially 
approve of the law enacted by the last Legisla- 
ture of New-York, establishing an experimental 
normal school for the instruction of Common 
School Teachers: that the city of Albany is the 
proper place for making such experiment, as it 
will afford members of the legislature opportu- 
nity personally to inspectits operations and there- 
by to determine conclusively whether its advan- 
tages are such as to render the permanent 
establishment of similar schools in other parts of 
the State desirable. 


JEFFERSON. 

Tuose who read the extracts we are able to 
give from Mr. Brown’s admirable address on this 
occasion, will regret that anything was omitted. 
He speaks from the heart, and his words will 
not fall unheeded. ‘ 

We regret that we have not also a report of 
the remarksof his efficient co-adjutor, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. 

[From the Jefferson County Democrat.} 
COMMON SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 





The following notice of a Common School Ex. 


Mr. Montcomery, Superintendent of the 
Southern District of this County, followed Mr. 
Sewall. He spoke as one interested in his sub- 
ject, distinctly and energetically—his address 
contained many excellent sentiments and valua- 
ble suggestions. and was, no doubt» well ap- 
proved by his attentive listeners. 

The next speaker was the Rev. J. R. Born. 
On rising, he remarked that those who had pre- 


"ceded him, had addressed the elder members of 


the audience ; he wanted to talk to the children. 
And he did talk to them in a manner that held 
their attention, and interested and delighted us 
all. He spoke with his characteristic tender- 
ness of heart—as an affectionate father would 
talk to his own children. He rgminded them 
that the object that brought them there was 
not unimportant. We have come, said he, to 
instruct and benefit you. This celebration was 
arranged for you. And it has cost considerable 
time and pains to bring it about. Somebody 
has felt an interest in your welfare or we should 
not be here. He alluded to the table spread 
outside the church, covered with the choicest of 
delicacies, and ready to welcome them at the 
close of the meeting. He had no doubt some of 
them wanted to be there now, for the refresh- 
ments were very tempting. He directed their 
attention to the mottoes on some of the banners, 
explained their import and fitness. He drew a 
valuable and impressive lesson from the one, 
‘¢ Tali Oaks from little Acorns grow,” and was 
not less felicitous in his remarks on the two fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ We seek for Mental Treasures,” and 
‘€ Science is Nature's Master.” ; 
After the choir had sung one of our favorite 











lays, T. Dewey, Esq., arose and addressed the our system of education. It is in them th 


assemblage in a plain, sensible style. This gen- 
tleman was succeeded by Lysanper H. Brown 
Esq., Superintendent for the Northern District 
of this County. Mr. Brown’s address was par- 
ticularly entertaining. He spoke in substance 
as follows :— 

MR. BROWN’S ADDRESS. 
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1 , at our 
| children receive more or less of the rudiments of 


their education. These schools are not what 
they should be ; and, there are many reasons 
| why they are not ; but the principal one is the 
fact that they do not receive sufficient attention 
from those for whose benefit they are designed. 
I do not propose to speak of the schools in 


The young are, at all times, objects of in- | general, but to mention a few reasons why those 
terest. The season of youth is, in itself, one of | in our immediate vicinity are not so useful as 


such artlessness and truth as to command our 
attention and excite our love : but it is when we 
look to the future that children are chiefly in- 
teresting ; when we contemplate them as grow- 
ing up to assume the responsibilities which are 
to devolve upon them. Notan interest lies near 
our hearts that is not soon to pass into their 
hands. No hope of the patriot, no desire of the 
philanthropist, no aspiration of the Christian, 
reaching through the next generation, but which 
if realized at all, must be realized in the persons, 
and by the agency of those approaching the 
stage of action. 

_ When we think of the importance of educa- 
tion to the children in our midst, we are apt to 
confine our reflections to the fact that some of 
them are to be our statesmen and jurists—our 
great men ; and not to the less public, but not 
Jess important consideration, that they are, also, 
to be the fathers, and mothers—the future teach- 
ers of the land. Every child, who lives to be 
the head of a family, will be intrusted with the 
management of a little empire, more delicate in 
its nature, and scarcely less important in its re- 
sults than any in the political world. Well 
regulated families are even more rare than well 
regulated governments. It is not always our 
public characters that are the most useful in the 
community. The little business world immedi- 
— around us, for instance, wants very few 
public officials to carry on its operations. Some 
body to take charge of these stores, and shops, 
and public houses ; to regulate yonder machine. 
TY, to cultivate these surrounding farms, whose 
Prolific bosoms have just yielded an abundant 
harvest ; that is what our circumtances require; 
and it is all that they absolutely require. All 
this will be done by these children. This pro- 
perty is to fall into their hands, these interests 
are to be committed to their charge. These 
fire-sides they are to protect or disgrace ; these 
family altars to sustain, or prostrate ; these so- 
cial relations to adorn, or lay waste ; these tem- 
ples of public worship to preserve, or desecrate. 
If all these things, which: we so ardently cherish, 
which constitute our life, our joy, our all; if 
they are, so soon, to be directed by these minds, 
and guided by these hands; is other inducement 
nee to prompt our efforts for the right edu- 
cation of these children ? 

Our attention is, at this time, particularly 
called to our Common Schools ; not common be- 
cause they are low, or unimportant in their ori- 
gin, or design, but because they are, like the air 
we breathe, or the light by which wesee, free to 
all. The brightest feature in our system of pub- 
lic instraction, is that by which pecuniary want 
does not deprive the ‘child of the means of 
knowledge. In our public schools the child of 
poverty, and the heir of wealth receive the same 
kind of physical descipline, the same kind of 
mental food, i 


they should be. The first I shall mention is 
| because we have so many select or private 
| Schools. The Common School has a rightful 
| claim to every dollar squandered in sustaining 
| small, inefficient Select Schools. The number 
| of Select Schools in our village is almost in- 
| credible. Scarcely a street or lane is destitute 
of them. Those who sustain them, excuse 
| themselves by saying that the common school 
; does not present those advantages which their 
children require. This may be the case, and 
for the very reason that. instead of laboring to 
make that school what it should be, they have 
deprived it of the means of becoming so by ta- 
king their children out of it, and withdrawing 
their support. There are many ways in which 
sustaining seleet schools operates injuriously 
upon the Common School. In the first place, 
those who withdraw their children, thereby re- 
fuse it so much pecuniary means as they ought 
to pay to it for their tuition. In the next place 
their children being withdrawn, their own in- 
terest in the welfare df the School is lost ; and 
in the last place, those children that are with- 
drawn, are generally the very ones who would 
benefit the school most. Take the best schol- 
ars from any school and you prostrate that 
school ; you take away its life. Now, I hazard 
nothing in saying that your common schools 
poor as they are, from the fact that thdse who 
should be their most prominent supporters ren- 
der them no aid, are nevertheless better, in every 
particular, than your select schoels. They 
possess better accommodations, better facilities ; 
and they are furnished with abler an:i more ele- 
vated teachers. Nothing is wanting to place 
these Schools in a condition to furnish every 
“necessary means for educating all the children 
in their immediate vicinity, except the united, 
zealous, and efficient support of ali those who 
have children to educate. Our Select Schools 
sap the life blood from the common school ; 
were they merged in the common, school, edu- 
cation. would become cheaper, more uniform, 
more extensive. Knowledge and virtue would 
not be confined to the privileged few, but would 
become common blessings to the common mass- 
es. Would it not be better that they should be 
universally diffused? that light should encircle 
the community and beam on every intellect, 
rather than a few should enjoy it, and all the 
rest be enveloped in the darkness of midnight ? 
I would not utter a word to injure the feelings 
of those who support select schools ; but my 
position makes it my duty,(and my inclination 
coincides with my duty.) to present the superior 
claims of our common schools. Iam direct] 
admonished of my duty by a motto which 
saw floating on the breeze as this youthful pro- 
cession approached the house we now occupy. 
That motto has not been alluded to. All the 
others have been eloquently and beautifully il- 





» the same kind of moral trelnng: 
Our Common Schools constitute the basis of all 


. 


lustrated and explained by one who has already 
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/ 
addressed you. My young friends, I like all 
the devices on those appropriate little flags which 
you bear to day : but this one is the nearest my 
heart. Will the brave lad who has charge of 
that banner, shake it out, that the people may 
see what is written on it :—‘SUSTAIN YOUR 
COMMON SCHOOLS.” That is my text; 
and in obedience to it, I stand here the exclu- 
sive advocate of common schools. I see here 
also another bunner. It is our Country’s Flag. 
There it waves in peerless beauty, without mot. 
to or mark, except the ‘‘glorious stripes and 
stars” that have ever adorned it. That banner 
also points out my duty. I- look upon common 
schools as the hope of my country ; and with 
the flag of my country before me, I dare not do 
otherwise than advocate the claims of those 
schools, to the entire exclusion of those ofa se- 
lect or private character. Education, general 
education, the education of the whole people, 
just such an education as our common schools 
ought to be able to furnish, is destined to be- 
come the regenerator of the race. Its blessings 
are rich; let them descend upon all. 
Fellow-Citizens, contemplate this assemblage 
of children. Tell me how many hopes of pa- 
rents and friends are centered here! and oh! are 
these hopes not to be realized ,are they to be crush- 
ed by the conduct of these children? Tell me of 
how much joy, or bitterness they are to be the au- 
thors to themselves and others. Tell me how 
many of the issues, not only of this life, but of that 
which is to come, are awaiting the kind of edu- 
cation they shall receive. Let me remind you 
that they are a portion of the children of your 
common schools, and then tell me if those 
schools are not worthy of your attention. Why 
is it that the subject of primary education does 
not elicit a deep, pervading interest? Our pop- 
ular excitements take hold of almost every thing 
else : but the common school, which constitutes 
the basis of our educational system, and which, 
if rightly directed and attended to, would become 
a mighty lever to lift up and carry forward all 
our schemes of benevolent enterprise, all our 
plans of intellectual and moral advancement, is 
left to survive as best it can, or to perish for 
want of the breath of lite, which should be 
breathed into it by our men of wealth and influ. 
ence. Is it thus because the subject is not one 
ofmagnitude? True there are only between six 
and seven hundred thousand children in this Em- 
pire State interested in these schools, in annual 
attendance upon these schools, and receiving 
the public money of the State. There are little 
less than tiwenty thousand in our own County in- 
terested in these Schools, and are you aware that 
in ten of the eleven towns north of your noble 
river, there are near eleren thousand children be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen years? What 
an army to be educated! Will you not obey that 
motto to which I have alluded? will you not 
obey it in its letter and in its spirit, and ‘“‘ SUS- 
TAIN YOUR COMMON SsCHOOLS”? — 
Show me an interest dear to man, or to life, that 
does not look, for its advancement, to the edu- 
cation of children such as these. Show me an 
individual who is not a partner in that interest. 
If then as parents, you love your children ; if 
as patriots you love your country ; if as philan. 
throphists you love the world of mankind ; if as 
Christians you love that heaven whence all your 
descend—educate! yes! educate tho- 





roughly, religiously, rightly,these children whom 
God has given you, and whom He requires you 
to rear up to his service. 


OTSEGO, 


[From the Freeman’s Journal.) 

The following account of the closing exercises 
of the Otsego Teachers’ Institute will be read 
with much interest by all who look beyond the 
exciting scenes of the present hour. For it is 
upon the Teacher that the destiny of our coun- 
try depends, and if he can be prepared worthily 
to discharge his high, his sacred duties, all will 
be well with us and with our children. 

Otsego is fortunate in having a county super- 
intendent equal to the exigencies of his office, 
and we recognise with pleasure the name of one 
of the earliest and ablest friends of this move- 
ment, among his strong supporters; we mean 
the president of our first convention, the Hon. 
Jabez D. Hammond. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The members of the Teachers’ Institute for 
the County of Otsego, assembled and organized 
at the Court House, in Cooperstown, on the 16th 
of September, 1844. The students consisted of 
sixty-four young gentlemen and twenty-six la- 
dies. John G. K. Truair, A. M., Principal of 
Gilbert’s- Ville Academy, Salem Town, A. M., 
of Aurora, Jacob C. ‘Tooker, Esq. of Orange 
County, late county superintendent, and G, Gil. 
lam, A. M., of Aurora, coastituted the Board 
of Instruction. 

The exercises of the Institute terminated on 
the 27th of September, when a public examina- 
tion of the students took place in the Coart 
Room, in presence of a number of ladies and 
gentlemen of the village and from other parts of 
the county. The result of the examination was 
highly creditable to. the members of the insti- 
tute and to the teachers ; and the scene was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and gratifying to the friends 
of popular education. sash: 

We have neither time nor space for dilating 
on the demonstration afforded by the brilliant 
and successful issue of this experiment, and can 
only say, that it furnished the most cheering 
hopes and well founded aaticipations to the 
friend of common schools, to the lover of our 
civil institutions, and to the philanthropist. 

After the exercises were closed, the Institute 
was briefly addressed by L. R. Palmer, the coua- 
ty superintendent, Jabez D. Hammond, Esq., 
J. W. Taylor; principal of the Cherry. valley 
on ee and in a most able and affectionate 
manner by the teachers, Messrs. Truair, Town 
and Tooker. During the delivery of the ad- 
dresses by the teachers, the students, and many 
of the audience; were much excited, but in- 
stead of cheers many tears were shed, and a 
suppressed sobbing was heard in every part of 
the room. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed on Mr. 
Palmer, for his great aad successful efforts in 
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forming and the association, in pro- 
curing Teor oe gory Savor in feeble and great- 
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by impaired health, for his unwearied and con. 
stant attention during its session. 

The exercises closed by singing an ode com- 
pesed for the occasion, which we hope to see in 
print, and by an eloquent and fervent prayer by 
Mr. Town. ° 

Immediately after the prayer, the citizens in 
attendance organized by the appointment of 
Sheriff Winsor chairman, and Doct. Hannay 
secretary, when on motion of Judge Hammond, 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That Salem Town, John G. K. 
Truair, Jacob C. Tooker, and G. Gillam, are 
entitled to the grateful ae of the citizens of 
this county and the public m™ general, for their 
laborious, able and faithful services as teachers 
in this institute. 

Resolved, That the demonstration this day af- 
forded by the members of the institute of their 
ability and capacity for teaching, their aptitude 
to aequire knowledge, and their industry and 
successful application to the exercises assigned 
them, in connection with the recollection of their 
courteous and commendable devortment since 
oF have been in attendance on this occasion, 
entitle them to the cordial thanks and unqualiti- 
ed approbation of this community, and indicate 
thata new and brilliant era is about to dawn 
upon the common schools in this county, equally 
consoling to the patriot and grateful to the feel- 
ings of the philanthropist. 

Resolved, That this meeting most respectfully 
recommend to the supervisors of the county of 
Otsego, at their next meeting. to make such 
provisions for defraying the incidental expenses 
incurred for fuel, lights, stationery, &c., by the 
institute during its session, as can be done in ac- 
cordance with their legal and constitutional 


wers. 

Resolved, That in view of the great and per- 
manent benefits which in our judgment may rea- 
sonably be anticipated from the association of 
teachers of our p. schools upon principles 
similar to those of the institute in this county, 
we respectfully but most earnestly recommend 
and request-the legislature at their next session, 
to make an appropriation adequate to the defray- 
ing of the expenses of an institute which. shall 
meet and continue its session at least two weeks 
once a in every county in the state. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the Common School Journal 
and in the newspapers printed in this county. 

The chair thereupon appointed J. D. Ham- 
mond, L. J. Walworth, J. W. Taylor, C. N. 
Pattengill, and J. B. Wood, a committee to car- 
ry into effect this resolution, 

AMOS WINSOR, Chairman. 

Joux Hannay, Secretary. 


RENSSELAER. 
TROY PUBLIC SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


On the 16th inst. a Public Schoo! Celebration 
was held at the suggestion of Dr. Thomas, the 
_ County Superintendent. . 

_ The several public. schools, under the direc- 
tion of their respective teachers, assembled at 
one of the churches, where the exercises con- 
sisted of music by some of the schools, and ad- 
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Hon. G. Corning, Mayor of the city. As the 
time was liinited to about two hours in conse- 
quence of a convention to assemble in the after- 
noon, it was not deemed expedient to enter upon 
any examination of the schools, but the occa- 
sion was one of much interest, and will un- 
doubtedly exert a salutary influence on the great 
cause of popular education. 








RENS. CO. ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


Tris Association held its annual meeting at 
the court-house in Troy onAhe 16th inst. The 
following are the officers for the ensuing year : 
Dr. Lansing of Greenbush, President; Dr. I. 
Hogeboom of Schodack, Vice Presideut; E. 
Wilson, Jr., Recording Secretary; X. Hay- 
wood, Corresponding Secretary. 

An address was given by T. H. Palmer, Esq., 
and an able report was presented by Rev. John 
Smith on the comparative state of education in 
different countries. There were reports also on 
the relative importance of school studies, and 
on school celebrations. 

The association adjourned to meet at the 
same place on the third Wednesday in April. 





SARATOGA. 


Aw adjourned convention of Town Superin- 
tendents was held at the court-house in the vil- 
lage of Ballston Spa, on the 15th day of Octo- 
ber, at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Convention was 
called to order by the chairman of the last eon- 
vention, and the several committees submitted 
their respective reports. 

Mr. Kimball, from the Committee ‘on Normal 
Schools, reported as follows : 

The committee appointed to investigate the 
propriety and feasibility of establishing a nor- 
mal school in this county the presentseason, beg 
leave.to present the following report : 

Your Committee are of the opinion that Nor- 
mal Schools are of immense advantage to the 
cause of common school education, and the ob- 
ject cannot be immediately and rapidly advanced 
in this county without their aid. The destitu- 
tion. of trained teachers for common district 
schools is so great that a supply cannot be ob- 
tained without some such efforts are made. 
Facts might be adduced showing the importance 
and necessity of this measure in every county 
of this state, but especially in this county. Your 
committee would therefore gladly recommend 
the immediate establishment of a permanent 
school of this character in this county did they 
believe it could be accomplished ; but as there 
appears to be no means by which this subject, 
so desirable in itself, can be speedily effected, 
they are constrained to confine their recommen- 
dation to the establishment of a temporary insti- 
tution of a few weeks continuance during the 
present season, hoping this will lead to more 
extensive and permanent operations. 

Your committee beg leave further to state that 
should such an institution be established in this 
county and conducted, as they doubt not it wonld 
be, under either of the respectable gentlemen at 
the head of the academies from whom they have 
received replies, with the supervision of the 
Couaty Superintendent, which must of course 
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amount of good would result to the cause of 
common schoo! education in this county. , 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Cc. O. KIMBALL, 
Chairman of Committee. 

An animated debate arose upon the reception 
of the report, but it was finally adupted, and 
the county superintendent was appointed to car- 
ry into effect the recommendation contained in 
the report, and to establish a temporary normal 
school in such place as he may deem expedient, 
and to give public notice of the time such school 
is to commence, aud also the place at which it 
is to be held. 

Mr. Gillman being present, by request gave 
a short and an able address on the subject of 
Normal Schools. 

Mr. Thomas H. Palmer also addressed the 
convention on the subject of Moral Education. 

On motion the thanks of the convention were 
tendered to the gentlemen for their interesting 
and able addresses. 

The committee on text-books made their re- 
port, and submitted a list of text-books, (which 
they strongly recommend to be used in the 
caunty,) and which were unanimously adopted 
by the convention. 

A resolution was also adopted, reecmmending 
the Town Superintendent to call meetings of 
the trustees of the several districts in their re- 
spective towns for the purpose of selecting and 
adopting the text-boaks recommended; and, 
where more than one author was recommended 
to say which they would adopt. By sucha 
course, an unity of feeling and interest will be 
awakened, and the town superintendents and 
trustees of school districts would act in concert 
and in harmony, and the advvancement of com- 
mon school education be rendered more certain 
by each of the several officers in the town uni- 
ting in adopting an unifcrmity of text- books. 

The town superintendents have exhibited 
much devotion to the cause of education, which 
will lead them to renewed exertions to carry 
out, so far as they are concerned, the design 
which the founders of our glcrious system of 
common schools had in view. All who attended 
the conventions, (and many strangers were pre- 
sent at both meetings) have expressed much 
approbation at the result ; and:we are resolved 
that ‘ Old Saratoga” shall not be behind any 
other county in the State in urging forward the 
completion of that system of education which 
the State bas been ‘so lavish in:its expenditure 
“to sustain, and on. account of which she may 
“jastly claim the title ef the ‘‘ Empire State.” 

- It was resolved also that the proceedings be 
published in the District School Journal and in 
the county ,papers. 

On motion the convention adjoured sine die- 

A. MEEKER Chairman. 

J. O. Nopyne, Secretary. 





WAYNE. 
COUNTY CONVENTION OF TOWN SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


AGREEABLY to public notice, the Town Su- 
perintendents of Common Schools, for the county 
of Wayne, assembled in Convention at the Pres- 
byterian church in Lyons on Wednesday, the 
10th day of October, 1844. 

The Convention was called to order by S. 
Cole, County Superintendent. 





The convention then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers. The following are the names 
of the officers of the Association: 

John M. Holley, President ; George W. Cuy- 
ler, George W. Scott, Vice Presidents ; Loren- 
zo D. Ireland, Recording Secretary ; and the 
Town Superintendents of the several towns, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 

On motion, a committee was appointed who 
reporied the following resolutions, which, after 
some discussion, were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the object contemplated by such associa- 
tions, that parents should give an active and 
cheerful co-operation with the efforts of teach. 
ers in the cause of education, and that all im- 
provement in our common schools very greatly 
depends on the inhabitants themselves, and that 
the best teachers and superintendents will be of 
little avail, if the people withhold their sanc- 
tion and generous support. 

Resolved, That the object of education should 
be the full development of the entire charac- 
ter—social, moral, intellectual and physical— 
the directing and strengthening of the moral and 
mental powers. 

Resolved, That females who devote them- 
selves to the cause of edutation, occupy one of 
the most important and appropriate stations 
possible for them to occupy, and that in this ca- 
pacity they can exert an influence more Jasting 
and salutary than the statesman and philanthro- 
pist. 

Resolved, That the introduction of vocal mu- 
sic into our common schools is highly conducive 
to the intellectual advancement, the moral ele- 
vation, the individual and social happiness of 
the pupils of our schools. 

Resolved, That the study of Physiology— 
‘the house we live in”—and its adaptation to 
the preservation of health, demand the atten- 
tion of all, and especially of those under whose 
instruction the youth of our country are placed, 
and that the introduction of this study into our 
common schools be recommended by this con- 
vention. . 

Resolved, That we recommend ‘‘ Mitchell’s 
Outline Maps” to be added to each district libra- 
ry for the use of schools, whenever authorized 
by law. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this con- 
vention the District School Journal is a valua- 
ble auxiliary, and eminently calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of education, and that’ we re- 
commend it to the patronage of teachers and 
parents. 

Resolved, That the diversity and frequent 
change of text-books are injurious, and ought, 
as far as possible, to be avoided, and thata 
committee of five be appointed to report a se- 
ries to be recommended to the schools in this 
county. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Cole, Peddie, Wes- 
cott, Hunt and Curtiss be such committee, to 
report at the next convention. 

Resolved, That our thanks be presented to H. 
E. Rochester, Esq., County Superintendent of 
Monroe county, for his attendance at this coa- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this con- 
vention be published in the several papers of 
this county. 

Resolved, That this convention adjourn to 
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the — day of December next, and that James 
Peddie, Esq., be requested to address the con- 
vention at that time. : 
A. D. GAGE, President. 
J. N. Wescorr, Secretary. 


WESTCHESTER. 

We extract the following interesting account 
from the Westchester Herald, whose able editor, 
Mr. Roscoe, has ever manifested a deep and en- 
lightened interest in the cause of common 
schools. 

The only cause of regret in reading the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention is the small attend- 
ance of town superintendents. Not only have 
they suffered a great personal loss, but the whole 
county shares in it, for they would have return- 
ed to their duties with greatly increased zeal to 
discharge them faithfully. 

We congratulate the County Superintendent 
on the prospect of sympathy and cordial co-ope- 
ration from the inhabitants of Westchester. 

- We have room to publish but a few of the re- 
solutions. 3 
SCHOOL CONVENTION, 

At Tarrytown, on the 24th of September. 


As we have stated our absence from the con- 
vention, in consequence of other engagements, 
the reader will observe that we derive the fol- 
lowing account of the speeches and spirit of the 
convention from the notes of an intelligent mem- 
ber of that body, who was present during all its 
session. ; ' 

The Convention was organized by calling the 
County Superintendent, Joun Hosgss, Esq., to 
the Chair, and the appointment of Gerrit VER- 
MILYEA and Netson Manes, Teachers, as Sec- 
retaries for the session. 

Mr. Holmes, of Greenburgh, made some 
remarks on the propriety of the appointment of 
a Committee of practical Teachers, for the pur- 
pose. of reporting to, the convention a suitable 
system for the daily order and manner of exer- 
cises in Common Schools. 

The committee having been appointed, (see 
proceedings,) in the afternoon, the publishers 
of School Books present were allowed. twe 
minutes each to present.and explain the peculiar 
characteristics ,of their respective works. Mr. 
Smith presented his Arithmetic, and remarks on 
the rules and the method of teaching. Mr. 
Frazee presented his Grammar ; gave an expla- 
nation of his rules, and a very able lecture on 
the method of teaching that science, which eecu- 
pied about 3-4ths of aa hour. 

Mr. Palmer, the gentleman announced tq lec 
ture at the convention, was then invited té ad- 
dress the meeting. He commenced with. some 
judicious remarks on the proper mode of instrac- 
tion in reading, and showing that it is the key 
for acquiring a knowledge ofall other sciences : 
and that the learning to read properly, would 
enable a pupil to acquire a knowledge of all 
branches of study, without the formality of a 
teacher. He then 
ing small children ; showing the restraint they 
must feel in undergoing the routine generally 


ued in teaching them the alphabet and spel- 
‘ing ;,and to show the result of a wanderin 
state of mind whenreading. He then sueneanal 
to show a plan for teaching the art of reading, 
instead of the alphabet and spelling, first, viz. 
by pictures and observations of words. He then 
adverted to three modes of acquring knowledge— 
by reading, by the eye alone, by the ear alone, 
and by the eye and ear together. Exercises in 
reading by the teacher, or a pupil, and attended 
er listened to by the school, and questions asked 
by the teacher on the lessons, he also recom- 
mended. Heclosed with submitting which of the 
three exercises of reading, by the eye, by the 
ear, or by the eye and ear together, were the most 
important. 
Mr. Sanders then presented a work entitled 
Metrical Stories in Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy ; and also one entitled, The Young 





dwelt on the manner of teach- 


Choir ; and offered some thoughts on the im- 
| portance of instructing children in sacred music. 
| He also alluded to the Young Choir’s Compa- 
| nion. 
| At evening Mr. Palmer resumed his lecture— 
| commencing with Arithmetic; and recommended 
| the propriety of beginning with young children 
by means of his numerical frame, which he exhi- 
bited. He remarked that lessons for infancy 
should be very short, but their exclusive attention 
should be required while reciting, and that it is 
of more importance for children to bé attentive 
listeners than good arithmeticians. 

Mr. Holbrookj lectured in a familiar way, 
/ and exhibited his School Apparatus, with small 
| cabinets of minerals, and dwelt on the import- 
ance of explaining different kinds of stone and 
minerals to scholars. He stated, that the col- 
lection of minerals by children, induced the 
Legislature of Tennessee to appropriate $860,000 
more tothe use of common schools the next year ; 
a much greater sum than had been formerly ap- 
propriated. He exhibited too, specimens of 
curiosities that had been sent from Oregon, made 
by an Indian woman, in exchange for curiosities 
sent to them from the cabinets of children in 
Philadelphia. Also several curiosities from 
Mexico, seat by the natives there, and from the 
Fejee Islands, interspersed with anecdotes. 
money in form of beads used. by the natives ; 
and 4 belt made by an Indian boy in Mexico ; 
drawites made “in Africa and in Viena as re- 
turns for drawings by children sent out ; show- 


nty | ed a specimen of the husks spoken of in the para- 


ble of the prodigal son ; and spoke of the interest 
caused by inciting children in making specimens 
to send to foreign countries ; of the civilizing 
and industrious influence in schoolg in the = 4 
of New-York ; showed an elucidation of the 47 

problem of Euclid; made by one of the ragged 
streets boys in New-York ; and exhibited draw- 
ings made by children in the public schools of 
the city. : 

The publishers of School Books were again 
heard ; Mr. Stroag presented theSetence of Gov- 
ernment, by Andrew W. Young, and a Classt- 
cal Spelling Book, by A. B Chapin. 

Mr. Holbrook presented his Geometrical Ap- 
paratus. Mr. Cobb presented his series of 
Reading Books and Spelling Book. Mr. Smith 
submitted his Grammar, wren $e pd and 4rith- 
metic. Mr. Sanders presented his Spelling Book 
end First. Primer ; also, his series of First, 





Second. Third and. Fourth Reading Books. 
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Another gentleman presented Miss E, Robbins’ 
Works. Copies of Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, were 
also distributed to teachers by an agent present. 

Ja. the afternoon Mr. Palmer in lectured, 
on Moral Reform in scheols. He remarked 
that the morals of children were too much ne: 
gleeted,—that it had been too much the fault of 
teachers and parents, to make the pupils all 
headandnoheart. Fathers,mothers,brothers and 
teachers ought to inculcate good moral principles 
in children. Moral education teaches the. pre 
cepts of the pure in heart. Are our teachers 
capable of all required of them in moral culterc? 
He feared not, and offered a plan to qualify them; 
the conscience must be aroused, not allowed to 
lie dormant. Adverted to the duty of ministers 
on the religious culture of children, and said 
thet although teachers and superintendents could 
not reach parental influence, they could come 
very near toit, because the rising generation 
would carry out their precepts. 

THE SCHOOL sYsTEM. 

Resolved, That while we believe this system 
capable of improvement and alteration in some 
points to be desired—we have no manner of sym- 
pathy with the spirit and purposes of a portion 
of our fellow-citizens, residents in the County of 
Orange and who metin Convention in July last, 
at the Village of Finchville. 

STATE DEPARTMENT. 

Resolved, That the course which the Hon. S. 
Young, State Superintendent has taken with re- 
gard to Common Schools, meets with the appro- 
bation of this Convention. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

Resolved, That we consider moral government 
sufficient and besi for all general purposes of 
school government, but we are not prepared to re- 
commend the eatire abolition of corporal punish- 
meat. 

_After adepting the usual complimentary reso- 
lutions, the Convention, adjourned sine die; a 
good feeling having pervaded the whole session. 
All seemed to feel the utmost satisfaction at the 
proceedings ; and aumbers of spectators who at- 
tended to hear the lectures, discussions, &c., as 
well.as the members of the convention, were 
deeply impressed with the benefits to both teach- 
ere and schools which must result from these 
conventions. ? 
nnn 
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DISCIPLINE. 

I was sorry to find one thing among us which 
ought not to exist, here or elsewhere—the habit 
of Foe sper for the wise man’s ree were of 
correction, what is, in my own view, much more 
objectionable. Blows-upon the head, and vio- 
on of the body, are so unfavorable to 
health, &s objectionable in other respects, 

connect- 
ed with the pain produced by the rod, to render 
it injurious or to rendér pain given by the hand, 
the fist, a rule or a club, more salutary. 
corporal punishment is ever to be inflicted, es- 

i on the young, I know of no instrument 
tter for this purpose than a very small rod— 
the oatery about its degradation to the contra 
notwithstanding. Less injury to the frame week 
of the system, physieat or moral, in proportion 
t the paingiven, is the result, than in any other 
form of corporal punishment. 





_ Iw saying this, however, I do act wish to jus 
tify the frequent or indiscriminate use of the rod; 
for while I would retain the right to ase it, in 
all large public schools, in the case of certain 
ill governed pupils of afd schools who have been 
accustomed to yield to nothing else, I am quite 
confident that in nine cases in ten, in family or 
school, it is worse than useless. 

Teachers fall short or fail in one point, all 
over the country. oe do not give credit 
enough to their pupils. At old maxim says the 
devil should have his due ; but if so, owr chil 
dren certainly should have theirs. I will explain 
my meaning. Teachers are much in the habit, 
especially when visitors are present, of dispa- 
raging their pupils in various ways. They-are 
represented as uncommonly “‘ noisy,” or unnsu- 
ally ‘‘ idle,” or as speaking ‘‘ too low,” or recit- 
ing ‘‘ badly ;” perhaps as uncommonly faulty in 
ali these particulars. Now it is a law of human 
nature, as irrevocable as was that of the Medes 
and Persians, that we tend to become what we 
are taken to be. If taken to be noisy, turbulent, 
Vicious, ignorant, &c., especially before others, 
we almost inevitably become so. This is un- 
questionably the reason why many parents aad 
teachers have bad children and pupils. 

Now suppose that after an experience of 6,000 
years,on this plan, the tables were to be turned— 
suppose for the next thousand years we should 
pursue exactly the contrary course—a child is 
taken for example, to be disposed to behave 
well and only treated like a villain when he 
has proved himself to be villainous: would 
not such treatment, through a few successive ge- 
nerations, greatly change the aspect of the world 
we live in? Might we not then begin te talk 
about a millennium? 

I was greatly struck with the conduct of one 
teacher in Windham county. He did not cry 
out every three minutes, or every three seconds : 
‘too much noise!” or “silence!” and perhaps 
mount his platform or a bench to be sure of be- 
ing heard ; his knowledge of human nature had 
taught him a more excellent way—‘‘ how 
Iam,” he would say, now and then, “‘ to find 
the school so still ay;” or, ‘how glad I am 
to see so many attending totheir own business;” 
or ‘‘I see quite a number of scholars who are 
studying their lessons well;” or ‘‘ I am glad. so 
many hold their pens well. I am of opinion I 
ould count six or eight who hold their pens nice- 
ly! One, two, three,” &e. By the time he had 
began to count, there would be six or tight— 
perhaps twenty—more, who would get their 
pens in the right position, that they too, might 
be counted. So of the custom of ‘‘ counting up” 
the well behaved pupils. Many who were dis 
orderly when he commenced his ‘‘ one, two, 
three,” &e., would sit as straizht as candle rods 
by the time he was ready to enumerate them. 
Or @ class of young scholars was called upon to 
read; half of whom, partly from habit, and 
partly from diffidence, scarcely raised their voices 


f| beyond a mere whisper; in that case, instead 


of complaining or seokling, the teacher seizes 
his opportwnity to commend some pupil, as soon 
as he conscientiously tan—“ you have 


nobly,” he says; or ** you have spoken up like 


a man;” Or, “I am giad to find that three of 
the class tiave spoken up well, ~~ read well;) 
thie fime through ; next tiwe, 

four who speak loudly. 


hope to have 
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Can any individual doubt, for one moment, in 
regard te 3 otlect of such a conaee, of fine 

€ ecially when itis an every day , 
pee goiys it ? For if it is used as a Sunday 
dress is, or if to be done affectedly, it does 
not succeed so w If any one doubts, let him 
make the experiment, either in family or, school. 
I wish to see some sixty thousand pf, these ex- 
periments in the families of Connecticut, and 
some one thousand five hundred and ninety-nine 
in the schools. 

ARITHMETIC. 


I have already spoken of the manner of teach. | 


ing writing which begins to obtain among us. 
Arithmetic, like writing, is taught rather better 
than formerly, thovgh it is taught, even now, 
very imperfectly. The greatest improvement 
which has been made consists in putting into use 
the black-board. 

In general, in teaching arithmetic, the order 
of things is still very much inverted. Instead 
of teaching a child how to use his thinking pow- 
ers, our ordinary course teaches him how to get 
along without using them. The old fashioned 
method which prevails among our farmers—or 
which did prevail half a century ago—of ‘‘reck- 
oning in their heads,” as it was called, is greatly 
preferable to the method of our schools—that of 
doing every thing by figures, and of having no 
mind about it. Our fathers were the true men- 
tal arithmeticians after all ; and not our young 
disciples of Colburn. We are deceived by 
names, The name of Mental Arithmetic, when 


applied to that which is only an apology for | 


thinking, will not answer the purpose. 
Whenever the processes of our schools, whe-; 
ther conducted with or without the aid of the 
black-board, shall come to fit the young for that 
head-work which their fathers aimed at, and in 
‘whieh they partially succeeded, then will they 
be worth something to us. But before this can 
happen, there must be a great deal more of sen- 
sible arithmetic taught among us. By sensible 
thmetic, I mean the addition, subtraction, 
wmultiplitation, &e., of fingers, corn, beans, ap- 


” ib . { 
ples, blocks, andother sensible or tangible ob- | formed a great work ; but the redemption of the 


Jects. ; 
Animmense amount of preliminary training 
is iecessary, before arithmetic will be pursued 
pay vie Teme wahedee hails Vorien 
or Kb » Jn, school or family. V ew 
children in our schools—as I have fully proved to 
parents and teachers hundred times over—have 
‘any ideas in their. heads while working at their 
syms. _ What boy who has ‘‘ been through” with 
his Adams, his Daboll, his Emerson, or his 
/ Smith, has any clear conception of the things, 
with the names of which he has been freely deal- 
ing 7, What dollars and cents are, he may know 
full well ; but what does he know of an inch, a 
foot, a yard, a rod, or a mile? Or of an ounce, 
pound, or hundred weight? Or of a pint, quart, 
peck or bushel? Or of a gill, gallon, or hogs- 
head? I have asked our sage pupils—some of 
them in the higher mathematics—to tell me how 
mueh a rod was; by marking off the distance on 
the wall of the school-room ; I have had them 
vary in their measure from eight feet to more 
than twenty! I have asked hundreds how many 
eabic or solid feet there were in a snowball or 
block a yard square ; and how many times six 
feet (and what remaining fraction) there were 
ia g rod ; and in nine cases in ten the teacher, or 








I, have been obliged to tell them how to find 
out! 

.Buat the preparatory knowledge of which I 
have been speaking, much of it, is as indispen- 
sable in geography as arithmetic. In neither 
branch do our schools begin at the beginning. {1 
found seven able mathematicians in one of our 
schools. They had been through Day, Simpson 
and others. They had also been through the 
modern geagraphies, Woodbridge excepted. His 
would discipline the mind more. Yet I did not 


| find that three of these seven, or seven in the 


whole range of my travels, had any adequate 
ideas of the width of a river which was said to 
be 40 yards wide. How many times the length 
of the school-house, or width of the road, 40 rods 
be, they no more knew than how to find out 
‘perpetual motion.” I asked a school that could 
recite learnedly about the boundaries of towns, 
states and countries, how the school-house was 
bounded and how the country about it was divi 
ded, but nobody could tell. And if teachers have 


any correct ideas in their heads of this truly ele- _ 


mentary kind, they are wiser than I believe most 

of them to be; and wiser, certainly, than most 

parents. , " ? ry 
SLATE AND BLACK BCARD, 

The truth is, that instead of affording a little 
incidental aid in school, the slate, blackboard, 
hand and tongue, should be almost every thing. 
I value books and hard study as highly as any 
man; but asa means to such anend, I value 
these instrumentalities much higher. In our* 
1600 schools we have, as I have before shown, 
about 1000 black-boards. Of these, however, 
not more than 250 are laage enough to be of 
much service. They are seldom over three or 
four feet long, and three wide. He who should 
go through the state, and introduce proper slates 
and black-boards and teach the teachers how to 
use them, in geometry, the alphabet, spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geogra- 
phy—in truth every thing—would ‘perform a 
more important service to’his country than has 
been sent for it. b any one man—Wash- 
ington not excepted, The atter, indeed, per- 


rising generation, in our schools, from their 
slavery to processes which drown all mind, and 
benumb all moral sensibility, is a work, sti 
greater, on which, too, much more is depending. 
Twenty years ago, I kitew of bat one or two 
teachers in the state, who. made its point to 
keep all their pupils supplied—even at their own 
expense—with small slates, for instraction or 
amusement. Now there is a’ grédter’ number 
than one or two, perhaps there may be fifty. 


Twenty years ago, I knew of but two common » 


school libraries in the state ; now I know of ma- 
ny. They are, however, designed “the pa- 
rents of the district, (who never ‘read them) ta- 
ther than for the pupils, as were those of twen 
years ago. Nor has it been common, till within 
a Peet Parge ok orhameént a school re 
i the school is essentially a par! he 
family—that what would render children happy 
at home would make them happy at school ; and 
that at @ very little expense the school-room 
might be made to resembe a parlor rather than 
an old barn or a ruined chorch, is but ju: ms 
t will be 


ni ‘in ns of our 
tet tn mbitiect er saree oe Perhaps it 
* Conpecticut, 
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‘stant pecuniary sacrifice on our part; and we 


considerable accession is made to our sdbscrip- 


‘not parents and teachers, as well as the friends of 


a—It with lings of no common interest, 
sa word if praisé.of your ° 
riodical, Having been sa atientive reader from 

‘Lhave found all its doctrines 1 


t 
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believed in a few centuries more; and ip the 
course of another six thousand years, begin to 
be acted upon. I hope at any rate, that Con- 
necticut will not be morc than years behind 
the three adjoining states. 
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ALBANY, NOVEMBER, 18344. 
THE JOURNAL 
&S WE are certainly under very great obliga- 
tiens to our correspondent, whose note we sub- | 





rw 


join, for the high opinion he expresses of the | Sy® 


! 
practical value and utility of our Journal asa 


family and school paper, It has been our earn- 
est and uniform aim, to give it ;this character; 
and it is gratifying to learn that we havein some | 
degree succeeded. It is due to ourselves, how- | 
ever, no less than to the cause we advocate, to say, | 
that unless‘our Journal can find its way, through 

parents and teachers, into the family circle and 
the school, its object must, in a great measure, 
fail of accomplishment. The officers of the | 
several school districts, to whom it is officially 
sent, are bound to keep it in their own posses- 
sion, and preserve it for binding at the end of the 
year. Its practical benefits can therefore only 
be secured and widely diffused, by individual 
subscription among parents, and especially teach- 
ers. The trifling price at which ‘we are enabled 
to afford it, can scarcly be felt by those who order 
it, while by the general diffusion of useful educa- 
tional information ‘throughout the commanity; 
the most important and beneficial results to the 
rising generation, and to the present and future 
destinies of our beloved country, cannot fail of 
being realized. The publication of the Journal, 
in its present enlarged size, is kept up af @ con- 





are reluctantly compelled to say, that unless a 


tion list from the sources we have indicated, we 
must, in justice to ourselves, reduce our sheet to 
one-half its present size. If we deserve to be 
sustained—and if the continued publication of 
the Journal in its present size is desirable—wil 


education generally, appreciate our appeal ? 
To the Editor of the District School Journal: 









reason ble, and cal. 


at interest on the subject 
which has so longlaimdormant. Having acted 








as trustee in our district for seVeral years, and 
always making it my practice to'visit our schools 
once in two weeks, I have hada ‘good opportu- 
nity to mark the difference both in the method 
of teaching and the degree of acquirement be- 
tween the old and the present system, as recom- 
mended by the Journal. We long since iatro- 
duced it into our school library, and I am happy 
to say that it is read eagerly and with miuch in- 
terest by parents and scholars. [Its influence 
on the reading portion of the community, is most 
strikingly exhibited, and a growing interest on 
the subject of education is manifested by all 
around us. ‘May it continue to circulate and its 
circulation increase, until] a good and effective 
tem of education shall be established through- 
out our land; that our sons and our daughters 
may, through such means, be fitted for usefulness 


and honor. 
GEORGE.G. DUNCKLE, 
Trustee of School District No. 22, town of'Ca- 
najoharie. 


Freysbush, Oct. 9th, 1844. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





THEsz institutions, which we are glad to per- 
ceivespringing up indifferent portions of the state, 
and increasing in value and efficiency by increas- 
ed experience as well of their utility as of their 
economy, unquestionably owe their origin no less 
to the demand for a higher qualification of teach- 
ers in our elementary schools, than to the absence 
of institutions expressly designed to minister to 
this demand. The severaldepartments hitherto 
existing ina portion of the academies of this 
State, for the preparation of teachers, have, as 
our readers are already aware, been discontinued. 
The State Normal School, authorized by the aet 
of the last session of the legislature, has not yet 
gone into practical operation. And were this 
otherwise, it is obvious that several years must 
elapse before its practical results will be able, 
even under the most favorable auspices, to vin- 
dicate the far-reaching and comprehensive wis- 
dom ‘of its establishment. The periodical or- 

nization of teachers’ institutes, preparatory to 

e summer. and winter terms of our common 
schools, affords not only a most valuable opper- 
tunity for teachers thoroughly to review their 
attainments, but ample facilities for practical 
knowledge in the art of instruction. These in- 
stitutes remain in session for two or three weeks; 
the cost of attendance is comparatively trifling— 
that of instraction nothing, or- very light, beiag 
either gratuitously furnished by the county super- 
intendent, or for an, inconsiderable sam, when 
distributed over a.class.of from fifty to a bue- 
dred, by literary anil scientific gentlemen express- 
jsé. “Valuable ‘lectiires 


ly"erigaged for the  purpo 


on educational topics are interspersed throughout 
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the course; adequate illustrations of the different ! 
sciences required to be taught, furnished; and | 
every practicable facility afforded for the acqui- | 


| creasing enlightenment, to make the most ample’ 
| Provision for a comprehensive and systematic 
| education—what are the responsibilities which 


sition of sound views and enlightened systems | appertain to a people, the corner stone of whose 
of instruction, of government and of discipline. free institutions rests upon the general diffusion 
When these admirable institutions shall be found, | of knowledge and the prevalence of virtuous 
ag we trust they soon will be, in every county | | dispositions and principles? Regarded merely 
of the State and when, in addition to the ad- | asa vast political problem involving in its re- 


vantages they now enjoy, under the supervision 
of the several county superintendents, aided by 
the talents and experience of veteran educators 
and scientific gentlemen from our’own and other 
states, they shall be able to avail themselves of 


the knowledge and information which the gradu- 


ates of the State Normal School, from each coun-' 
ty, may afford, we may reasonably expect from 
them the noblest and mostgratifying results. In 
the meantime, we claim, with pride and pleasure | 
for our excellent system of common schools, the 
credit of originating, and thus far, of efficiently 
sustaining these novel and useful,‘‘ home de- 
partments” for the preparation of teachers. 
Fulton county established the first of these in- 
stitutions through its efficient county superintend- 
ent, F. B. Sprague, and although this was but 
two years since, there have been similar schools 
opened and sustained during the present season 
in Allegany, Chenango, Cayuga, Seneca, Tomp- 
kins, Oneida, Fulton, Tioga, Otsego, Wyoming, 
Yates, Orleans, andif we mistake not, Genesee. 





ELEMENTARY EVUCATION. 

Tue benign results of a progressive civiliza- 
tion, based upon an enlightened Christianity, are 
in no respect. more apparent than in the exer- 
tions which have been made and are now mak- 
ing, in this country and in Europe, for the pro- 
motion and improvement of Education in its ele- 
mentary stages... If in those countries where 
the great mass of the people and of their chil- 
dren are, for all the practical purposes of legis- 
lation and of government, regarded as of no ac- 
count beyond the value of their physical ability 
te contribute to the sustenance of an overgrown 
aristocracy, elementary education is deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant the concentra- 
tion upon it of the highest talent and the ablest 

“statesmanship—what should be the estimation 
‘in which this great and fundamental interest 
should be held‘in our own young and noble Re- 
public? “If thé despots of Europe—the King of 
“Prassia; the Emperor of ‘Austria, and even'tlie 
Hitoctér’ ‘of Rassia—find it for their interest atid 
the interest of theif peopic, in this age of ia- 


sult the ultimate triumph or signal failure of the 
great experiment of self-govenment, the question 
is one of momentous interest and importanee ; 
but when viewed in all its aspects—as it regards 
the individual and collective welfare of the pre- 
sent and all coming generations—as it regards 
the progress and‘the fortunes of civilization and 
Christianity—as it is identified with all our 
hopes and prospects, and well-being in time and 
in eternity—it comes to ‘us, fraught with con- 
siderations, which, above and beyond all other 
subjects of inquiry, demand our most urgent and 
serious attention. 

What, then, is elementary education? In its 
more general and comprehensive form, it may 
be defined to be that development, cultivation 
and direction of the various faculties, physical, 
intellectual and moral, appertaining to humani- 
ty, which determine the pursuits, habits, tastes 
and inclinations, form the character and mould 
the destiny of each individual of the race. In 


this view of the subject, the process of educa-" 


tion commences with the earliest inhalation of 
the vital element, and progresses, with a con- 
stantly accelerated velocity, first under the’ au- 
spices of the family circle, then of the elemen- 
tary school and the family combined, and subse- 
quently becomes matured in the great school of 
the world, or of that portion of it which bounds 
the experience of each individual and compre- 
hends the circle in which it is his destiny to 
move. Nor will this process be in any respect 
retarded by inattention, neglect or mismanage- 
ment, however much it may be guided, elevated, 
enlarged and directed by a wise vigilance and a 
discriminating culture. The work of education— 
either for good or for evil, sofar as the individual 
who is the subject of it is himself concerned, 
will go on from birth to maturity, whether those 
whose appropriate function and duty it is to con- 
duct its successive developments and: shape its 
course, faithfully discharge, or habitually ne- 
glect, or-ignorantly or intentionally pervert the 
responsible trust committed to their charge. 
More'than this. So sacred is the gift of an im- 
telligent existence—so pure, holy and invigorat- 
ing are all the ministrations of Nature and Pro. 





Vidence—so uniformly and invariably is ‘the 
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wind tempered to the shorn lamb”—that, given 
the elastic energies of a sound and healthy phy- 
sical constitution, and the ordinary intellectual 
and moral faculties, the positive exertion of 
some counteracting external agency is required 
to pervert, to weaken or extinguish the natural 
tendency to knowledge, to wisdom and virtue 
and happiness. The desire for knowledge is 
implanted in the human mind as one of its uni- 
form and constituent elements: and the oudding 
plant does not more naturally or invariably put 
forth its earliest energies in search of light and 
its appropriate aliment, than does the expanding 
intellect grasp after knowledge—knowledge of 
itself—knowledge of the external world and all 
the manifold phenomena by which it sees itself 
surrounded. Full, however, as the world is of 
error, of vice, and depravation and guilt, those 
counteracting tendencies which repress the 
growth of the mind, pervert its energies, and 
lead it fearfully astray, seldom fail early to 
present themselves, even under the most favor- 
ing auspices, and to tinge with their dark hues 
the whole of future life. In estimating the 
power and the effects of the best and the most 
skilfully devised system of education, we are 
apt to lay far too little stress on the circumstances 
by which we are constantly surrounded, and 
which, like the air we breathe, and the infinitesi- 
mal particles of matter which incessantly float 
around us, are incorporated, to a greater or less 
extent, at every moment of our existence iato 
our being. During that important portion of 
our lives ordinarily set apart for the specific 
communication of knowledge and intellectual 
and mora] culture, these circumstances and asso- 
ciations are most powerful, impressive and effi- 
cacious in the formation and development of 
character—most tenacious in their hold upon our 
memory and our affections, and least capable of 
separation from the lessons with which they are 
accompanied. Under these circumstances, neither 
the parent nor the educator can be suid to have 
acquitted himself of the high responsibility 
Which devolves upon him, by the most syste- 
matic and clear communication of knowledge in 
any of its departments, or by the most faithfnl 
and lucid exposition of moral trath—unless he 
has assiduously, patiently and perseveringly ex- 
plored the depths of the mind he has undertaken 
to discipline and instract—observed its constitu- 
tion and its peculiar conformation—ascertained 
its elements both of weakness and of strength— 
traced the principal dangers to wnich it is ex- 
posed, from within and without—removed, so 


a 





far as in him lies, the obstacles which impede 
its favorable development—or if that be found 
impracticable, farnished him with the mental 
and moral power, either triamphantly to sur- 
mount, or wisely to avail himself of those obsta- 
cles. The cultivator of the soil, who should 
content himself with committing to the ground 
the best and most vigorous seeds, and leaving 
them to germinate, expand and bring forth fruit, 
flowers and vegetables, without regard to any 
of the various circumstances which ordinarily 
impede or promote their growth, claims in vir- 
tue of this process the meed of applause for iis 
enlightened system of agriculture, would be 
guilty of no more fatal error and ensure no more 
disastrous results than would the educator or the 
parent, who, shutting his eyes to the ever varying 
phenomena of surrounding circumstances and 
the necessity of assiduous culture and constant 
supervision, expects from the most perfect sys- 
tem of intellectual instruction or mora! ethics, 
those just perceptions of truth and knowledge, 
and those harmonious and finished proportions 
of character which constitute wisdom and virtue. 
It is neither to be denied nor overlooked that 
‘fa change has come o’er the spirit of that 
dream,” which, within the personal recollection 
of most of us, limited the mission and the func- 
tions of the teacher to the abstract communica- 
tion of the mere elements of knowledge ; to the 
preservation of a due degrec of compulsory order 
within the. repulsive precincts of the school 
room ; and to the fulfilment of the specific num- 
ber of hours, days, weeks and months ‘‘ nomi- 
nated in the bond” by his personal attendance 
upon and supervision of a prescribed routine of 
tedious and monotonous exercises. It is not tao 
much to say, that an entire revolution in this re- 
spect, has been effected within the last ten years, 
and under our own immediate observation. In 
proportion as the valye and importance of Edu- 
cation has come to be recognized and underateod, 
in its relation to all our interests, personal and 
politica), social, economical, and religious, has 
the necessity been felt of availing ourselves of 
the highest moral and intellectual qualifications 
for the proper development and cultivation of 
the mental faculties of the rising generation. In 
proportion as the pages of history, and our owe 
observation and experience have forced upon us 
a clearer and deeper conviction of the great 
truths, that knowledge and virtue conjoined, are 
absolutely indispensable to the happiness and 
prosperity as well of communities and States, 96 
of individuals, has there been a deeper and more 
extended interest in the practical results of the 
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elementary school, and in the degree of efficien- | 


cy which it is capable of realizing. No profes- 
si08—no calling—can compare in utility—in the 
inftoence which it exerte—in the good which it 
ean decom plish—in the evil which it can avert— 
im the prospects which it can open up—in the 
happisess and well-being which it can secure— 
with’ diat of the teacher. No profession—no 
cajting—should be so honorable or so desirable : 
as mone demands, for its faithful and efficient 
fulfilment, so much and such varied mental 
eulfure and discipline—so much moral worth— 
sach unblemished purity of character and of de- 
portmeat—and such a combination of all the 
Christian virtues and graces. The reflex influ- 
ence of these virtues and graces upon the affec. 
tions; the heart and the life of the teacher, is 
his kighest dad noblest reward. 





THE WINTER SCHOOLS: 


SHALL THEY NOT BE BETTER THAN THE STATE 
HAS EVER KNOWN? 





They shall be: is the noble response from a 
thousand generous and devoted spirits, awaken- 
ing w their high. and sacred responsibilities ; 
from county and town superintendents, who are 
leading on measures of reform with patience 
that no apathy can weary, and with devotion 
that no obstructions can long resist ; from the 
tethers, in their crowded institutes, assembled 
for mutual instruction and catching new zeal 
from the lips of their earnest and eloquent edu- 
¢ators ; and from the people, happy in witness- 
ing ‘the éelebtations, which have at last, brought 
home to their sympathies, this great interest of |: 
the fireside and the State. 

But it i¢ not enough to resolve; we must do: 
do what is seemingly of small consequence, and 
yet these duties are the source of those influences 
which sustain and renovate society. 

What are some of these duties 7 

Fitst—parents should listen to the plans of 
teachers and give them their confidence and sym- 
pathy ; should require of them a faithful ac- 
count of their children; should supply them 
With the necessary books; should frequently 
visit the school; should be slow to find fault 
with its government, remembering how difficult 
théy find it to rule well their own small jami- 
lies, and should insist upon the REGULAR AT- 
Tznpance of their children. 

The importance of this last duty can hardly 
be overrated.. Ask the devoted teacher, what 
@isorders his school, clogs all improvement, 
chilis his hopes and disgusts him with his avo- 





cation. The meeGvLaAk ATTENDANCE, will be 
the universal answer. For neithér system, nor 
general itnprovement is practicable, where the 
‘school is composed of different pupils every suc- 
cessive day. Would a carpenter, or a black- 
smith, or a farmer, undertake to teach a boy to 
follow either business, if he could not have him 
regularly and constantly under his care? And 
has nota teacher a more difficult task ? one ré- 
quiring more assiduity in the pupil and more 
fidelity in the master? . 

In our private schools the absences do not 
exceed 7 per ct., in the district echoes they run 
up to 40 per ct. 

Let there be an end of this folly, and if we 
cannot send our children but one month this 
winter, let it be thirty successive days. For 
more will be learned in thirty days of regular 
attend: @ e than in three months of occasional 
calls at the school-house. 

But this is a subject for a pamphlet, instead 
of a paragraph, and we must notice other duties 
which are essential to good winter schools. 

Trustees have their duties, and few are more 
important or more vexatious. 

The school-house must be repaired—there is 
glazing to bedone, benches to be cut down, stoves 
to be put up, and wood to be purchased. About 
two hours, out of the six school hovers of the 
day, are lost, in more than a thousand districts, 
from the want of suitable wood, and the exer- 
cises are consequently so hurried during the resi- 
due of the time, that but little can be accomi- 
plished. The good teacher bears up for a short 
time against these difficulties, but human nature 

cannot long resist them, and all interest in his du- 
ties is gradually frozen out of him. The public 
money surely had better be saved and the school- 
house closed, rather than be made a purgatory to 
both teacher and pupil. The trustees should also 
remember, thatit is their peculiar duty to counsel 
and sustain the teacher amidst his various trials, 
and not leave him, a stranger perhaps, to the deso- 
late feeling, that he is regarded on all hands as 
a necessary evil, next only to the tax gatherér 
in annoyance, 

The Teachers have their duties, more impor- 
tant end more difficult than all others, and if 
well done, exerting an influence that man can- 
not estimate, that time does not limit. And the 
first-great duty of the teacher is to realize the 
sacred nature, of his high vocation. That he is 
to unfold those powers, to form those habits, to 
purify and strengthen those sentiments, which m 
their harmonious development make that noblest 


work of God—a true man. And if from négli- 
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genee or ignorance he perverts his noble office ; 
if he stills the small voice of ience, or in- 
flames the passions, or stupifies the intellect, 
or breaks the spirits of the being that is forming 
under his influence, he doesa wrong tohis fellow 
creature, of infinitely deeper malignity, than the 
highwayman or the incendiary can perpetrate. 

But if he earnestly, seriously, ardently de- 
vote himself to this glorious work, if he habi- 
tually cherish a deep sense ef his responsibility 
to man and to God, if he measure his profession, 
not by the false judgment of prejudice or igno- 
rance, but by the standard of truth, and deter 
mine not merely to seem, but to be the teacher 
of the young, then no man has a nobler sphere 
of action, or a higher and happier duty. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 








[For the District School Journal.” 
WHOLE MEN. 


Mr. Dwicur :—If the following remarks shall 
be deemed worthy of admission into your most 
excellent Journal, they are at your service. 

That the nature of man is yet but imperfectly 
developed ; that his intellectual faculties have 
scarcely received their first impulses; that the 
light off ‘* Heaven’s truth ” illuminates not onein 
a hundred of the deathless minds of this great 
republic, is vividly apparent to him who takes 
an expansive and far-reaching view of man’s 
nature and existence. But while we contrast 
the present with the past, and discover the in- 
tellectual advantages which a development of 
nature’s resources and of man’s mental power 
the munificence of legislative appropriations and 
individual sacrifices have secured to the people 
of this ‘‘ Empire State,” we are constrained to 
thank God that truth is onward, and progression 
the order of the day and age. But while I thus 
draw a general conclusion in relation to the rapid 
pr of the people under our liberal system 
of Education, I have in my ‘‘ mind’s eye” too 
many (one is too many) school districts in which 
@ most lamentable apathy exists in regard to 
the advancement and efficiency of their respec- 
tive schools. For, while the parent, highly de- 
sirous that his child’s mind should be extensive- 
ly and efficiently instructed ; while he acknow- 
ledg is own ignorance, and refers té the poor 
privileges which he enjoyed in his school days, 
and would shrink at the idea of bequeathing such 
a@ legacy to that child, yet when called upon to 
make use of the State’s parental gifts, to use 
the powerful instruments in his hands, and give 
life and vigor to the school of his district, and 
make it a powerful and attractive centre, he 
too frequently either reasons not at afl on the 
subject, or his parsimony prevails over his judg- 
ment, and his school (if such it may be termed,) 
fails to accomplish its wished-for object. 

But while I grieve at the thought of all this, I 
would say in pity and charity, to such parents, 
you “ know not what youdo.” You forget the 
object of human existence FP ke make education 
a mere farce ; a senseless, lifeless creature. You 


make it only the means instead of the end of life; 
means to acquire dollars and cents. You make 
mind subservient to matter. You get your 
happiness from the lowest sources; and it is of & 
fleeting character. You neglect to.secure to your 
offspring the harmonious and continuous action 
of their moral and intellectual faculties, and 
consequently a bliss that is beyond earthly fluc- 
tuations. But, says the parent; how do’l do all 
this? Most evidently by thé comparatively 
small time and means which you appropriate to 
the ‘minds of your children; for where you 
spend cents for teachers, books and apparatas, 
and all other indispensables toa good education, 
you spend, in too many cases, dollars, for the 
food, apparel and decoration of their bodies. 

We must take higher and broader views'of our 
existence here. We must become whole men. 
‘* Would an infinitely great and glorious Being 
create so glorious a creature as man for so mean 
a purpose?” If the exercise of one faculty ‘of 
the mind in its natural sphere be a source of 
bliss to its possessor, would not the exercise of 
two be more? And would not the sum of plea- 
sure bein direct proportion to the number of 
powers brought out by exercise or proper edu- 
cation? And if we practiced this logic, and 
acted from such inducements, in proportion to 
our means. should we not rapidly approximate 
to whole men? And would not such a degree of 
exalted pleasure as ‘‘ eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard” be the consequence of such cultivation ? 
We talk of the aristocracy of wealgh, but is 
there not an aristocracy of education? Is not 
intellectual without moral education a helpmate 
of aristocracy ?—of infidelity ? 

Parents, teachers, men of this republic, read- 
ers of this Journal : You have a great duty to 
do. The peace and harmony, the happiness and 
elevation of your race, the expansion and devel- 
opment of the mighty faculties of the present 
generation depend upon you. Man must be 
made whole. Those who are said to be educated 
are but partially so, when compared with that 
cultivation which stops not short of the whole . 
man. Some men are all body and no mind— 
some are all mind and no body, but their lives 
are short. Some have one, some -two, some 
several, mental or moral faculties in vigorous 
and profitable action. But it is rare that: we 
‘find a person that reaps enjoyment from all the 
powers of mind or body which God has given 
him, and which it is quite evident he desi 
should be exercised for the bliss they afford their 
possessor, and the lofty and virtuous ‘influences 
which such exercise has upon the world. «If this 
logic, these priuciples, be true—if man’s happi- 
ness and the objects of his life are comprehend- 
ed in the emphatic words cultivate all his faciil- 
ties, what powerful instrument have we for the 
ultimate accomplishment of so vast an object? 
Undoubtedly, our system of common schools 
must be ranked as one of the most extensive 
and efficient powers for that high purpose. . ~ 

J. H. COOK, Teacher. 

Annsville, Oneida co. 

Oct. 15, 1844. 


VERMONT. 


[Extract from the Message of Gov. Slade, Oct." '" 
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learned and eloquent argument in favor of edu- 
tional reform, while the citizen of .New-York 
will notice with honest pride, that her legislature 
is referred to as having “‘ produced great and 
beneficial results,” and as worthy of imitation. 

From Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, similar evidences have | 
recently reached us of an awakening and in- 
creasing interest, and we venture to predict, that 
the time is near, when in every part of the Union, 
this cause will find advocates that neither indif- 
ference nor prejudice can weary or silence, and 
the people will demand that that education, 
without which the charter of equal rights and | 
privileges is but a wretched mockery, shall be | 
universal. 


‘“« The great desideratum in regard to common 
education .is, improved modes of teaching ,— 
modes by which the hitherto great waste of time 
may be avoided—the mind stimulated to activity 
—trained to habits of self-relying effort, and 
learned to ‘‘go alone,” as it shall-be thrown 
upon its own resources, amid the labors and re- 
sponsibilities of practical life. Time waits not 
the sluggish and inefficient movements of false 
methods of teaching. It bears our children ra- 
pidly onward to manhood, prepared or unpre- 
pared for the great duties of life. Butas we 
double the power of human energy by new pro- 
cesses in agriculture and the mechanic arts, so 
may we double the value of the allotted time 
for education. We are eager to avail ourselves 
of the augmented power to gain wealth through 
the wonderful discoveries and improvements of 
this age. Railroads augment the value of every 
thing they touch or approach, and we are, there- 
fore, awake to their importance ; but are there 
not more wonderful developments to be made of 
intellectual wealth by improved modes of edu- 
cation? Shall othér improvements go on, while 
this stands still? Are the mind and heart of a 
people of less importance than the materials of 
wealth in the earth they inhabit? Shall we 
carefully improve the breeds of our animals 
while we neglect the improvement of man? If 
he is esteemed a’public benefactor who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
is not he a greater, who devises means for dou- 
—- the productive power of the mind of a peo- 
ple 

‘* And now is presented the great inquiry.—By 
what means shall the needed reforms be effected. 
in the management and instruction of our com- 
mon schools? This.is, practically, a difficult 
question. The first thing to be done evidently: 
is, to ascertain the present condition of our 
schools in regard to the precise defects in the 
modes of instruction, the character of the books 
used and the general standard of qualification of 
teachers. 

‘* Though we have doubtless many good teach- 
ers, there is, in general, a manifest deficiency in 
this respect. Nor should this surprise us. It 
would rather be surprising if, under our present 
system—if system it can be called—the standard 
of qualification did not fall far below what it 
should be. Teaching is, generally, but a tem- 





porary resort, either to obtain the means of an 


education, or of embarking im other pursuits. 
It should be a profession, as honorable as it is 
responsible. There will be good teachers when 
we shall mature a common school system which 
shall create a demand for, and furnish the means 
of rewarding them. 


‘* There should be, furthermore, an examina. 
tion into the condition of the sehool-houses, in 
reference to their size, seating, ventilation, 
warmth, location, and the grounds connected 
with them. 


‘* Information on all these points should be em- 
bodied and brought out, in order to awaken the 
public attention to the necessity of vigorous and 
systematic efforts for reform. And this must be 
done under legislative authority, by persons 
competent tq an inspection, and to the making 
of its results intelligible and useful, as a basis 
of future action. Such investigations have been 
the first step in the prosecution of educational im- 
provement in the states of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New-York, producing, within a 
few years, great and beneficial results in these 
states. Will Vermont longer, hesitate to follow 
their example? On youyests the responsibility 
of deciding this prada ys I would not urge to 
hasty and beadlong efforts at improvement. 
Gradual progress is the law of advance to sound 
and vigcrous maturityin every thing. But there 
can be no advance without a beginning. 

“* How shall this beginning be made? is a ques- 
tion for immediate consideration. The explora- 
tion suggested, to be of any avail, must be uni- 
form, universal and thorough. To make it 
such, compensation is obviously indispensable. 
We have once tried it without, and failed ; and 
without it, we shall fail again. There must be 
an efficiency which the responsibility of accepting 
a trust with compensation, can alone secure. 
By what agencies the work shall be done, it will 
be for your wisdom to determine. It will be 
worthy of consideration whether they may not 
be such, in part, as shall be needed for the ge- 
neral supervision necessary to carry forward and 
perfect a system of educational improvement ; 
such, for example, as a board of commissioners, 
as.in Connecticut, or of education, as in Massa- 
chusetts, or a general superintendent of com- 
mon schools with county superintendents, as im 
New-York. There may be advantages worthy 
of consideration in the direct and undivided re- 
sponsibility of a single general superintendency; 
while the county superintendents may well 
supposed, from the range given for their selec- 
tion, to be fully competent to exercise the rigid 
supervision, and make the suggestions of im- 
provement, indispensable to progress in the re- 
form. ; 

‘Under the New-York system, it is the duty of 
the county superintendents to visit the schools in 
their respective counties, consult with the teach- 
ers and town superintendents, deliver lectares, 
on education, and endeavor to awaken an in- 
creased interest on the subject of common school 
education. Theselatter requisitions form @ very 
important part of that system; as it is obvious- 
ly vain to attempt a reform unless the le can. 
be brougit to take a deep interest in it.. There 
must be the co-operation of an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, or nothing willbe done. We may 
egislate, and must legislate ; but after all, ‘little 
be effected merely’ by the high pressure of 
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Jegislation. It must be adapted to awaken; and 
contentrate, and give effect to the energies of the 

pam Uwity. And what cannot Vermont accom- 
plight thye matter ifshe shall undertake? and 
what motivesto undértake, and to persevere, 
can be compared with those which are connected 
with the vast results of the mental and moral 
training of her children.” : 





- NEW ORLEANS. 
' Superintendency of Public Instruction, of the 
First Municipality. 
“ T. Sawyer, Saperintendent. 

In former numbers of the Journal, we have 

~ given mere extracts from the reports of the Su- 
perintendent (Mr. Shiaw) of the Second Muni- 
eipality, and expressed our gratification at the es- 
tablishment of its admirable system of common 
schools. We have now the pleasure of report- 
iaga similar movement, and promising similar 
resulis; in the First Municipality, the French 
quarter of the City. ; 

From what we nae heard of Mr. Sawyer, as 
Superintendent of the District Schools of Michi- 
gan, we can congratulate the promoters of this 
movement, in securing the services of an officer 
80 able and devoted to these important daties. 

We regret that we can give but few extracts. 
from his excellent report. 

“There is a tendency, in some teachers, to ad- 
vance their pupils too rapidly; to aim rather at 
extensive than at thorough instruction. This is a 
fatal error, immediately detrimental to the pupil, 
and sooner or later, as results show themselves, 
to the teacher.—Education seeks to develop the 
mind; and development, like the germination of 
seeds, is imperceptibly slow. It can only be 
appreciated, at long intervals, in its effects. To 
develop the mind, is to give it the power to think, 
or ra to evolve, as by a new creation, the 
inte}iectual and moral capacities = to it by 
God. Ideas, and the self-motive of pro- 
ducing and re-producing them, not w or the 
mere accumulation of facts, aré what the mind 
‘Wants. The greatest ge does not neces- 

| imply the highest education, That per- 

Cr says one, ‘‘is not the best educated, who 

is Learned the most, but he whoknows best how 
to learn.” 

‘Teachers should rather strive to keep their 

Poet beck, than to spirit them forwaad ; at all 

it is their duty to see that every chapter 

read orrecited is understood. Nochild should be 


sey teleave the primer, for instance, until the 
there presented in simple ; shall 
have itsewn. So of the other i 


reading 

books. A sentence, fully comprehended, will do 
the pupil Bietealyisaere good, thas a book par- 
tially understood. So arithmetic. A child 
that can answer readily any question in the oral 
part of Emerson, giving the way and the where- 
fore of each result, even if he cannot cipher ont, 
according to rule, a sumt in simple division or re- 
Gers simplest table of compound numbers, is 
educated than one that can cipher through 
the 34 book, but only refer to the printed rule as 
. him guide in every case. The mental acquisi- 





tions of the first child will render the practical 
knowledge of the second easy of attainmentat any 
ume. 

In some of the schools, dictionary lessons are 
exacted. A columnor less of words is given out 
to be spelled and defined. Many excellent and 
experienced teachers consider this practice use- 
ful. Ido not so consider it. It appears to me 
that the time consumed is worth more to the pu- 
pil and teacher than the advantage gained. It 
is very doubtful, if one, after ning from 
memory every word in Walker’s Dictionary, -be- 
saning with ‘‘Abacus—the uppermost member 
of a column,” and énding a long and tedious jour- 
ney through a world of words with ‘‘Zoophorus 
—the member between the architrave and the 
cornice,” can be said to have been really benefit. 
ed. Few minds, I am confident, could stand 
such a weight of verbiage. Nothing short of 
the indomitable energy and perseverance of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim could bear them triumphantly over 
the innumerable sloughs of despond that eo- 
counter them at every stage of their progress. 
If such words as Absonous, Accroach, Balnea- 
tion, Bellipotent, Castrametation, Counterscarp, 
Dealbation, Elumbated, Facinorousness, Gym- 
nospermous, Hederaceous, Immarceégsible, Scam- 
moniate, Tralineate, Xerocollyrium, Zetetick, 
&e., &c., were to constitute the mile-stones on 
their way, they would sink down in despair be- 
fore passing a hundredth part of them. The true 
way tolearn the precise import of words is in read- 
ing and other exercises. The context generally 
determines their sense, In the dictiongry, their 
meaning is not always apparent from their defi- 
nitions. Very often the definition itself wants 
defining. Yet is thedictionary useful. It is ab- 
solutely necessary in school as a book of fre- 
quent reference. The learner, in pronouncing 
and defihing the words of his lesson, may re- 
ceive material aid from it. And if all teachers 
will impress upon their pupils the necessity of 
studying every rehding lesson as carefully as 
they stady their artametic history and other 
lessons, passing no word, séntence, paragraph 
or chapter, without understanding and lelen chic 
to explain it, column lessons ina Dictionary will 
cease to be considered essential to acquisition in 


language. 


In some schools, I have observed want of ahi- 
mation in the pupils during recitations. Dzull- 
ness is certainly not a characteristic of childhood. 
One out of a number may perhaps be stupid by 
natare ; but a whole class cannot be: the fault 
is oftener with the teacher than with the pupil. 
Children can easily be made to take deep interest 
in the subject matter of their lessons, and the 
teacher’s first study should be how to excite and 
sustain it. A distinguished educator, speaking 
of schools abroad, says he has seen “‘ classes 
kept for two hours in succession in a state of 
mental activity, with nothing more than an al- 
ternation of subjects during the time, cr perhaps 
the relaxation of singing : and at the end of the 
recitation, both teacher and pupil would glow 
with heat, and be covered with perspiration, as 
though they had been contending im the race or 
the ring.’ ‘‘The moment an eye wanders,” he 
continues, ‘‘ or a countenance becomes listless, it 
is roused by a special appeal ; and the contagion 
of the excitement is so great as to operate upon 
every mind and frame that is not anabsolute aon- 
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conductor to life.” Itis a fact, too, that in Scot- 
land, Prussia and some other countries, this 
power over the attention of a class is the first 
test of a teacher’s qualifications. 





FREDERICK WILLIAM, Ill., KING OF PRUSSIA. 


We take the following from a late work of 
Bishop Eylert, entitled ‘‘ Characteristic Traits 
and Historical Fragments from the Life of the 
King of Prussia, Frederick William III.” It will 
be recollected that it was under the auspices of 
this truly great and enlightened monarch, that 
the existing Prussian school system was matured 
and brought to its present state of excellence and 
superiority. Those who can find nothing in that 
system but despotism, sectarianism and aristoc- 
racy, will do well to ponder upon the compre- 
hensive and noble views upon which it was 
moulded, as given in the language of its roya; 
and distinguished patron. : 

‘* Deceived and fearfully mistaken are those 
who deem that the stady of the arts and scien- 
ces, alone, can make man happy. Cultivate, 
: and polish, render agreeable, it may, 
indeed; but that which would render the heart 
pure and sincere, firm and faithful, must have 
another origin. a * Intellectual 
cultivation, without moralimprovement, poisons 
the human community, the more the former 
waxes and the latter decreases. Where there is 
no faith, there is also no truth and no honesty. 

‘* With respect to the louder and ever louder 
demands of the spirit of the age for the educa- 
tion of the people, by means of improvement in 
the schools, I find myself ina somewhat pain- 
fel ——, which has often caused- me much 
aaxiety. Undoubtedly, national education is 
the basis upon which national prosperity must 


reat. A negiected, half-savage, ignorant peo-. 
fore 


ple, camnot be good, and therefore cannot be 
happy. I have, therefore, yielded to the ge 
neral cry in this respect, and gladly granted and 
allotted as much as possible, and as the admin- 
istration of the state finances permitted. With 
pleasure, too, I hear the many praises of the 
advances of our Prussian lands ia this respect. 
But very recently a curious statistical parallel 
amused me much, from which I learned that in 
my country, as compared with others, the great- 
est number of children received instruction, 
whilst on the other hand, there were still territo- 
ries in Europe, in which no schools whatever 
could be found. : j 

‘* My opinionis this. Every human being, 
without exception, in every rank, has, as man, 
@ twofold destination, one for heaven and eter- 
nity, the other for this earth and his earthly cal- 
ling. Considered as an immortal being, there 
may be no boundaries to his moral cultivation : 
the course opened before him is endless, and 
ceaselessly should he strive to become better and 
better, that is, ever more pleasing to God, and 
more similar in unity of spirit to his blessed 
Lerd and Saviour. Never could he be so good 
that he could not become better. And the more 
moral and truly noble he is, and ever waxes, the 





‘more quiet and contented, the more serviceable 


and useful will he be. The perfectibility of the 
human nature, its constant power of improve- 
ment is also its most noble faculty, and gives the 
clearest proof thatit has come from God _ him. 
self, and when attracted to Him, will and should 
return again to the centre of all goodness. Every 
thing that can be called an advance in this respect, 
I have ever welcomed and aided with lively sym- 
pathy, andever will aid and forward with the 
most ready assistance as long as I live and rule. 
In this respect too much or enough can never be 
done in or by means of either schools or churches. 
Here to awaken, to excite and to advance, as 
often and wherever this can be done, is indeed 
praiseworthy. All schoolmen and clergymen 
who have performed ought in this sphere, I 
therefore cherish and mark by my special favor. 

‘The spread of cultivation and intelligence, 
in all directions through national schools, is not 
to be blamed ; but this must not be the highest, 
the utmost goal: after all, the great, nay the 
only point tosecure, is true excellence in a man’s 
calling, his character and his being. 

“‘ If I do not see the fruits of the people’s edu- 
cation, I cannot feel any great confidence in it. 
Bat the. fault does not lie in the schools only; 
it lies also elsewhere. It is not true, at least not 
exclusively so, that, as some say, the real cause 
is the barbarism and ignorance of the le. 
Instruct and educate that people, awake in them 


‘a sense of honor, let men be made happy, and 


they will then of themselves, become better.” 


(From Wyse’s work on Educational Reform.] 
CULTURE OF THE IMAGINATION. 





Tur education of the tmngnatee is intended 
to assist in the formation of the other faculties— 
to make us happy men. At the same time its 
utility depends immediately on its regulation. 
With an imagination which, instead of our being 
its master, has become ours, we are constant 
exposed to folly or unhappiness, - Like fire, 

is an admiirable servant, but a tyrannical master. 


It should not us, but we should ri nore 
it. Within these limits a greater intellectual 
gift can hardly be bestowed on the weary pil- 
grim of this earth. Heaven knows, the id 
with all its gracious fantasies of joy w, 
flies from us but teo soon; “ tod soon we loge 
one after the other, the morning compa of 
our journey ; good fortune passes, light- 
away. Thirst of knowledge, ind rem 
unsatisfied ; but the sunny gleam of Truth 
lost in the darkness of doubt. Love, with all 
her gentle gifts, follows in the train of the brief 
spring ; and high ambition, ‘and all the la 
hopes and fond aspirations which we once 
for our country and our kind, die ua 
the dreary heart.” We touch at last the cold re- 
ality; we see ’ 
tt The holy crown of fame 
Profaned by vulgar brows,” 

And sink down the vale of life after our ‘‘ weary 
chase and wasted hour,” with little more than 
pale glimmering of hope to light us the remaia- 
der of our way. 

** All that can sfill nourish the in the 

ap 


midst of this barrenness ; which can 


the fresh fountains of youth im our } 


existence; which cam bring evea 9 
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its life into our life ; and not permit the world, | 


worldly as itis, to be wholly desecrated to our 
sense—whatever can do this is a great and good 
gift to any human being, and at no time, and in 
ew countries, greater or better than in our own. 
It is not persiflage, with all its levity, nor phi- 
losophism, with al! its errors, which has so ma- 
terialized us; but the love and worship of gold, 
a common-place, mercantile ambition, vulgar 
means and palrty ends. The elevated, the true, 
the pure, the constant, have ceased from our 
public morality—they are words of reproach, 
deeds of folly, the knight-errantry of a by-gone 
age, the romance of a patriotism which can exist 
no more. We have got indeed, in return, peliti- 
cal tact, and financial common sense ; the medi- 
ecrity and dexterity and utter selfishness, and 
all the little vices of litthe men; patriotism that 
traffies ; ‘pride that licks the dust ;” firmness in- 


domitable on paper ; governments just, through | . 


force or fear; and nations that rant of liberty to 
the music of their chains. Let us then cling to 
whatever God has planted in us of spiritual—to 
whatever may still linger with us of the ‘frank- 
ness and freshness of our first nature—of the 
devotedness and the true-heartedness of youth. 
These are the regenerators which we want. 
imaginations or realities—wisdom or folly— 
they at least raise us and keep us above the sor- 
did and the vile; they give us another conscience 
besides pepeteecy, sad a nobler glory than suc- 
cessful chicane. e have had enough of the 
materjal and the gross—enough of earth; it is 
time thata higher and purer spirit, somewhat 
more allied to soul, somewhat less to sense, 
should be allowed to breathe upon us, as in the 
olden time ; and if it cannot purge us from this 

. to preserve at least from such contagion, 


isd so soon to take our place. 

‘4 The Imagination should be diligently and 
ovingly conducted, not for its own sake only, 

but ‘or the sake of all the other powers whi 
— with it. It Boe, a8 Eamonn, oe when 
80 t, a most y influence upon that por- 
on off Inbsllncoast Education known as the es. 
thetic—the education of sentiment—of the feel- 
.. This portion is generally left in our pub- 
lic schools, even in its connection with religion, 
a chill and dreary blank. Yet how beautiful, 
how Gores might it be made! how kindling 
th life! how truly, how intensely, life itself! 
Ve have hearts, as well as heads ; we should 
Wii into action far more energetically than we 
do this better portion of our nature. ucation 
is _knowledge, without the love of moral 
beauty ; without the sense of higher perfection 
to w we are constantly to tend, it is slug- 
self-conceit, If it does not lead us far be- 
youd this, it fails in its most essential quality. 
Tt may give us palisades, to prevent us from fall- 
ing over precipices ; but what we want is force 
to impel us.on the road. It may give us deco- 
rous mediocrity—means to conceal under propri- 
eties, defects ; but sobriety is not thought—nei- 
ther is absence of vice, virtue; nor exemption 
from mistake, truth. If we are to look to pro- 
priety, let it be to the lofty propriety of ancient 
excellence. Let it be dashed with something 
like heart, with something we may feel to be 
soul. Without this-there will be no fermenta- 
tion, either in the man or in society—no true pro- 


that young and yet untainted generation which , 





ssion—no certain success. Nations, like in- 
ividuals, will sit down and fall asleep. 

‘Such is the utility of westhetics—of their 
beauty need I speak? What is more wonderfal, 
amongst all the marvels of this glorious world, 
than a human soul in the fulness of its develop- 
ment? What more beautiful than all its depths 
spread out, star-illumined, like those of the mid- 
night heavens above us, with pure affections and 
bright thoughts? How'doubly beautiful and how 
doubly admirable is all this, in the perfect purity 
of youth, before the mist of this lower world 
hath yet come upon it! What a task, full of 
sacred and inspiriting consolations, for a true 
teacher? Whatan education that, which pro- 
poses to give to this wonderful being the entire 
enjoyment and mastery of these wonders—the 
perfect possession of itself!” 





LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 

A young lady who resides in the country, has 
her chamber in the third story of a lofty house at 
no great distance from an extensive wood or 
park. The windows are furnished with Vene- 
tian shutters, leaving a space of about six 
inches between them and the glass sashes. 
Early in the.last winter the lady observed that 
a beautiful squirrel had sought this refuge from 
the season, and snugly located himself there. 
She gave the littleereature a kind and hospitable 
welcome, feeding him plentifully with nuts, and 
other dainties, and leaving him at liberty to go 
to his wood, and return at his pleasure, which 
he did daily. After a short time he brought a 
companion tu share the comfort and luxury of 
his habitation, and went on increasing their 
number till the colony amounted to nine or ten 
more; who were furnished by their kind host- 
ess with boxes for their shelter, and soft wool 
for their bedding, which they arranged to their 
taste, and used withoat fear, making occasiondl 
visits to the park for variety andexercige. They 
showed no reluctance or distrust when the win- 
dow was raised for the curiosity of visitors, or 
to give them their food; and they seemed as 
conscious of safety'as they were of the comfort 
and luxury of their living. What sort of intelli. 
gence existed between these little animals and 
their friends in the woods, that they could com- 
municate to them the good quarters they had 
discovered, and induce them to follow to this 
comfortable abode? The first adventurer, who 
may be called the Columbus of the settlement, 
must have been able to inform his followers of 
the warm home and delicate fare prepared for 
them : and perhaps he allured them by deserib- 
ing the gay and gentle spirit, and captivating 
charms of the fair patroness.— National Gazette. 





A young man, just entering upon the duties of 
life, ean commit no greater mistake than to con- 
sider himself above his business—that such 
branches only as are particularly pleasant are 
worthy of his consideration; and that, in many 
respects, instead of serving himself and his em- 
ployers, he must be served. Let such an one, 
if he would win ‘golden opinions,’ and find gold, 
strive to be useful, by attending steadily to his 
bisiness—study order, neatness, economy, 80 
briety and temperance, discard idleness, false 
pride, hypocrisy, dandyism and tobacco, and be 


“‘cvery inch a man. 
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[Tree Leopard at Bay} 


Tue leopard of Southern Africa is known 
among the Cape colonists by the name of tiger: 
but is, in fact, thereal leopard, the felis. ju- 
bata of naturalists. It differs from the panther 
‘of Northren Africa in the form of its spots; in the 
more slender structure of its. body, and in the 
legs not being so long in proportion to its size, 
In watching for his prey the Jeopard crouches 
on the ground, with his fore-paws stretched out 
and his head between them, his eyes rather di- 
rected upwards. His appearance in his wild 
state is exceedingly beautiful, his motions in the 
highest degree easy and graceful, and his agility 
in bounding among the rocks and woods quite 
amazing. Of this activity no person can have 
any idea by seeing these animals in the cages 
in which they are usually exhibited in Europe, 
humbled and tamed as they are by confinement 
and the damp cold of our climate. 

The leopard is chiefly found in the mountain- 
ous districts of South Africa, where he preys on 
such of the antelopes as he can surprise, or 
young baboons, and on the rock badgers on 
rabbits. He is very much dreaded by the Care 





farmers also, for his ravages among the flecks, 
and among the young foals and calves in the 
breeding season. 

The leopard is. often seen at night in the vil- 
lages of the negroes on the west coast ; and be- 
ing considered a sacred animal, is never hunted, 
though children and women are not unfrequent- 
ly destroyed by him. In the Cape Colony, 
where no such respect is paid him, he is shyer 
and much more inaweofman. But though in 
South Africa he seidom or never ventures to at- 
tack mankind, except when drivento extremity 
(unless it be some poor Hottentot child now 
and then that he finds unguarded), yet in remote 
places, his low, half-smothered growl is fre- 
quently heard at night, as he prowls around 
the cottage or the kraal, as the writer of this 
notice has a hundred times heard it. His par- 
pose on such occasions isto break into the sheep- 
fold, and in this purpose he not unfrequently 
succeeds, in spite of the troops of fierce watech- 
dogs which every farmer keeps to protect his 
flocks. 

The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught 
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in traps constructed of aoe stones and timber, 
butuponthesame principle asa common mouse- 
we Whee thus caught, he is usually baited 
with dogs, in order to train them to contend 
with him, and seldom dies without killing one 
or two of his canine antagonists. When hunted 
in the fields he instinctivély betakes himself to 
a tree, if one should be within reach. \ In this 
situation it is exceedingly Jous to approach 
within reach of his spring Lf sal at the same 
time, from his exposed sae ‘De, becomes an 
easy prey to the shot of the nacteahn Y 

he ya Afions. pard, | 
rior to the lion or ‘tige 
though 









; in +4 erior of the coke ‘and is here 
yas it-was related to him by an individual 


ho knew the parties engaged in it. 
Two A farmers, returning from hunting 
he hartebeet(anielope bubalis) roused a — 
ina mountain ravine,and immediately gave chase 
to him. The leopard at first endeavored to es- 
eape by clambering up a precipice ; but being 
hots Sree, and wounded by a musket-ball, 
he turned upon his pursuers with that frantic 
ferocity peculiar to this animal on such emergen- 
cies, and sprifiging on the man who had fired at 
him, tore him ‘his horse to the ground, bit- 
ing him at the same time on the shoulder, and 
tearing one of his cheeks severely with hisclaws, 
The other hunter seeing the danger of his com- 
rade, sprang from his horse and attempted to 
shoot the leopard through the head ; bat, wheth- 
er owing to trepidation, or the fear of w 
his friend, or the quick motions of the animal, 
he unfortunately - The leopard, aban- 
doning his prostrate encaiy, Caer in 
led fary upon his second antagonist, and so fier 
and sudden was his onset, that before the boor 
could stab him with his hunting-knife the 
savage beast struck him on thé head with his 
claws, and actually tore thescalp over his eyes. 
In this frightful condition the hunter grappled 
with the leopard ; and, struggling for life, they 
rolied together down a steep declivity. All this 
passed far more rapidly than it can be described 
im Words. Before the man who had been first 
attacked could start to his feet and seize his gun, 
jam a rolling one over the other down the 
. Ina minute or two he had reloaded his 
gun, and rushed forward to save the life of his 
friend. But it was too late. The leopard had 
seized the unfortunate man by the throat, and 
mengled him so dreadfully, that death was inevi- 
table ; and hiscomrade (himself severely wound. 
ed)had only the'melencholy satisfaction of com- 
pleting the distraction of the savage beast, al- 
ready exhausted with the loss of blood from 
several deep wounds by the despérate knife of 
the expiring huntsman: 








When you have spoken the word, it reigns 


AFFECTION OF INSECTS FOR THEIR 
YOUNG. 


The dragon-fly is an inhabitant of the air, and 
could not exist in water ; yet in this last element, 
which is alone adapted for her young, she ever 
carefully drops her egg. The larve of the gad- 
fly are destined to live in the stomach of the 
horse.. How shall the parent, a two winged fly, 
convey them thither? By a mode truly extraordi- 
nary. Flying round the animal, she commonly 
poisés her body forian instant, while she glues 
a single to one of the hairs of his skin, and 
repeats process until she has fixed in a simi- 
lar way many handred eas. These, after.a few 
days, on the application of the 
a by warmth, hatch into little grubs. 
Whenever, therefore, the horse chances to lick 
any part of his body to which they are attached, 
the moisture of the tongue dislodges one or more 
grabs, which, adhering to it by means of the 


. | saliva, are conveyed into the mouth, and 
. | find their way into the stomach. But here a 


question occursto you. Itis but asmall portion of 
a horse’s body that he can reach with his 
tongue—what, you ask, becomes of the eggs 
deposited on other parts? I will tell you how 
the gad-fly avoids this dilemma ; and I will then 
ask you if she does not discover a provident 
forethought, a depth of instinct, which almost, 
casts into the shade the boasted reason of man? 
She places her eggs only on those parts of the 
skin which the horse is able to reach with his 
tongue ; nay, she confines them almost exclusive- 
ly to the knee or shonider, which he is sure to lick. 
What could the most refined reason, the most 
precise adaptation of means to anend, do 
more ?—Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 





EXCESS IN THE. PURSUIT OF KNOW. 
A; LEDGE. 


The principal end why we are to get know- 
ledge here is to make-use of it for the benefit of 
ourselves and others in this world; but if by 
gaining it we destroy our health, we labour for a 
thing that will be useless in our hands, and if by 
harassing our bodies (though with a design to 
render ourselves more useful), we deprive our- 
selves of the abilities and opportunities of doing 
that good we might have done wiih a meaner 
talent, which God thought sufficient for us, by 
having denied us the strength to improve it 'to 
that pitch, which men of stronger constitutions 
can attain to, we rob God of so much service, 
and our neighbour of all that help, which, ina 
state of health, with moderate knowledge, we 
might have been able to perform. He that sinks 
his vessel by overloading it, though it be with 

Id and silver and precious stones, will but give 

is owner but anillaccount of his voyage.—- Locke. 





INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC HABITS. 
The man who lives in the midst of domestie 
relations will have many opportunities of con- 
ferring pleasure, minute in detail, yet no trivial 
in the amount, withoutinterfering with the pur- 
s of general benevolence. Nay, by kind- 
ing his sensibility, and harmonising his soul, 
they may be , if he is endowed withe 
liberal and. manly spirit, to render him more 





over you: but while it is not yet spoken, you 
reign over it. ; 


rompt in the service of strangers and the pub- 
be. Gedwin’s Preface io St. Leon. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
BELKNAP & HAMERSLEY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
FOR SALE BY 


ERASTUS 


H PEASE, 


No. 82 STATE-STREET, ALBANY, 
And by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 


WOODBRIDGE & WILLARD’S UNIVERSAL GEO- 
GRAPHY AND ATLAS, new edition, revised and en- 


larged. 

The universal favos which-this work bas recei 
and the high est ion ia which it has always 
held by intelligent Teachers, rs it unnecessary 
for the publishers to do more than call the attention of 
the friends cf education to tke new edition which the 
have recently issued; the Geography contains 100 ad- 
ditional pages, and the Atlas is much enlarged, and 
from an entite new set of steel plates. 


MODERN SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, on 
the plan of comparison and classification, with an At- 
las, exhibiting on a new plan the Physscal aud Potstical 
eharacteristics of countries, and the comparative size 
of countries, towns, rivers and mountains, by Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, member of the Geugrapical Societies of 
Paris, Frankfort and Berlin. : 

School Committees, Teachers, and all others inter- 
ested in the cause of Education, are respectfully re- 

vested to examine this new Geography and Atlas for 

hools; it is confidently believed thatits merits are of 
no ordinary character. Its clearness of arrangement, 
its accuracy, its useful illustrations, and its concise 
and lueid exposition of Geographical truth, together 
with the new feature of the Atlas, presenting both 
Physical and Political Maps of countries, give it. strong 
claims to favor and support. 

This work, although but resentte ponents has al- 
ready been introduced into a number of schools, and 
recelwed {he warm approbation of Teachers and others. 

Among other testimonials in their pgssession, the 

ublishers have strong recommendations from Rev. 
Thos. H. Gallaudet, Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, Prof. Good- 

.tich of Yale Cotlege, Rev. Horace Bushnell, Rev. Lewis 
Weld and from a number of Practical ‘Teathérs. 
communication recently received from Professor Pot- 
ter of Union College, says, “A slight examination ot 


med ae er rete Wika see 
satisfie ir gr it. ith such aids, a 
with etorcisas on the black-board, a good Teach- 


er can hardly fail of communicating this important 
branch of kaowledge with pleasure to himself and wita 
striking advantage to his pupils.” 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, as connected with Chrono- 
logy, and preparatory to the study of Ancient History, 
accompanied with an Atlas, hy Enximua Wnrizarp, late 
Principal of the Troy Female Seminary: new edition. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE, sy Joux Mason Gooo — 
This work is so upiversally known that any remarks 
upon its merits would be gugecDapes. It is used asa 
Reading Book in High Schools. 

THE PRACTICAL SPELLING BOOK, WITH READ- 
ING LESSONS, by T. H. Garrauper and Horace Hoox- 
ER 


This work is considered a decided improvement in 
the depart ment of elementary instruction to which it be- 
longs. The publishers are furnished with the most sa- 
tisfactory evidence of the favorable opinion entertained 
of it. Wherever it has been introduced, it has fully 
satisfied the expectations of Teachers. The attention of 
the friends of Common Schools is earnestly invited to 
the work: and its new plan of classification. and its oth- 
er prominent teatures, are cheerfully submitted to their 
candid examination. 


THE MOTHER’S PRIMER—To teach her child its 
letters, and how to read; designed also for the lowest 
class in Primary. Sehools. On a new pian. 

The arrang of this little beok has been found te 


THE CLASS BOOK OF NATURE — Comprising Lee 
sons on the Universe, the three Kingdoms of Nature, 
and the Form ané Structure of the Human Body wae 


ions and Namerous Edited, . 
nosr. Stereotype edition. etvelada 


An excellent little work in many respects, and wor- 
thy of public and d. Wecannot help. re 
ing in particular, the qemplick » and yet m 
of the style. We are tired of the very frequent 
stitution of childishness for simplicity in our books for 
the young —Annals of Education. 


FLINT’S SURVEYING—Revised edition— 
ee  ctte Solace 


Fuinr’s vevinc has now been before the pablic 
wards of 30 years. During this period it hes p lea 
through numerous editions, and been e trom 


tame to time, by Important contribut irom - 
sent Surveyor pak Geo. ett, Esq. DR: 
guishing feature of the work, as now pub’ isits ex- 
cellent adaptation to the every day wants of the practi- 


cal surveyor, while it supplies to Acaaemiés and mt 
vate students, an eminently useful, clear, and well di- 
gested system of Elementary Instruction, both in the 
theory and practice of surveying. I know of no work in 
this vespect which equals it.—E. H. Burritt, Esq., Civil 
Engineer. 7 


ROBBINS’ OUTLINES OF HISTORY—Outlines of 
Ancient and Modern Histpry,ona new plan, By Rey. 
Rovat Rozams. ' + 


I have, sowed ‘Outliees of Ancient and Modern 
History, the Rev. Royal Robbins, and am very much 
pleased both with the plan and the execution. me- 


A thed appears te me to be excellent; the incidents are 


well selecte aad the biographical! sketches connected 
with the political history, add much to the utility and 
the interestof the work. Sh a 9 wh oper ex- 
amined equals it. Rev. Wilber Fisk, | D. Prepdent 
of the Wesleyan University, Middietow ’ Ct, . 


GOODRICH’S GREEK GRAMMAR—Elements of 
Greek Grammar, by Cuaoncer A. Goopartn. Stereo- 
type edition. 


. Candidates for admission into this College are exam- 
ined in Goodrich’s Greek Grammar; ahd it is-used as 
a text-book for the instraction of the class.—Pres, 
Day of Yale College. 


FIRST LESSONS ABOUT NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR CHIDDREN.—Part first. By Miss Many A. Swit, 
Principal of the Litchfield Female Seminary. 


The ‘First Lessons about Natural Philosophy,” is 
— epeceae | to a ey ewes “ ou * 

neg down the popular parts of Natura losophy 
to the level of the capacities of children, with a degree 
of simplicity and necuracy which | have seldom seen 
excelled. [wish Miss Swift wl! snecess in the usefat 
literary labors.in which sbe is enfaged, and im her en- 
deavors to arrest the attention of the young, and simpli- 
fy useful knowledge,—Thamas Dick, LL. D, euthor of 
the Christian Philosopher, Ec. $e. 


FIRST LESSONS AROUT NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
—Part Second. By Miss Mary A, Swert, lrincipal of 
Seminary. 

The Lessons are admi adapted te the capacities 
of ohildren. Part First is now used im the Nehoole in 





aid greatly in the instruction of little children. 





this hope Part Second be intreduced 
without delay.—Pall River Monitor. 
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PERKINS! MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, °. 
Designed for Academies and Schools; also serving as an Introduction to the Higher Arithmetic. 


BY GEORGE R. 


From the numerous commendations which this book 
has received, we select the folowing extract : 
«* Numerous a are the School Arithmetics of the day, 
and simple as the branch is, this work nevertheless 
sesses merits which are peculiarly itsown. Among 
these merits we would enumerate his logical method of 
treating Decimal Fractions, before introducing the sub- 
ject of Federal Money; and also, the adoption of Mr. 
orner’s excellent rule forthe extraction of the Cube 
Rost. In addition, however, to these ious improve- 
ments, there is another excellence which is unique.— 





PERKINS, A. M. 


The work bears the indubitable mark of having been 
scientifically farranged by a practical and yet deeply 
mathematical mind. From his familiarity with the 
abstruse branches of the science of quantity, and from 
his adeptness in the art of instruction, Mr. Perkins was 
admirably fitted forthe present task. He has silently 
lopped extr and useless matter, corrected 
the expression of rules, and adapted his examples to 
the rule in sucha form, that the pupil comprehends 
with clearness, and retains with great facility all the 
mysteries of this complicated science.”’ 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
Designed for Common and High Schools, Academies and Colleges, in which some entirely new 
principles are developed, an mney tencise and easy rules given which have never before ap- 


peared in any arithmetic. By 


Georce R. Perkins, A. M. 


This work has been before the public for three years, | of October, which will be especially adapted to the 
and received the unqualified approbation of nearly | wants of the higher classes in common schools, and in 
every mathematical teacher or renee editor or | style of executionsecond to no school-book ever pub- 

as been 


tendent, in whose hands it 
new and improvededition will be issued adout the Ist 


placed. A | lished. Sa iol SES 


COMMON SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
We have in course of preparation, and shall publish | the same author. designed expressly for the use of com- 
early next spring, an elementary work on Algebra, by | mon schools, or for beginners. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 


Embracing besides the elementary principles, all 


the higher parts usually taught in Colleges; con- 


taining, moreover, the new method of Cubic and Higher Equations, as well as the development 
and application of the more recently discovered Theorem of Sturm. By Gro. R. Perxins, A.M. 


This book is well known and highly approved, being 
used in Union and Geneva Colleges, as well as in most 
other leading schools. The Publishers are always happy 





tohave an opportunity of presenting copies of the above 
to teachers or su tendents who may wish to exam- 
ine them with reference to their introduction. 


BENNET, BACKUS & HAWLEY, Publishers. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PENMANSHIP. 
A System of Twelve Books, in Three Parts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
APOLLOS W. HARRISON, 
8} South-Seventh-St., Philadelphia. 
se Sie of Sia en bs to Common THE PRIMARY PART 
or District school teachers, the means of accomplish- | Is for beginners, and is peculiarly adapted to their 
ing all with their pupils in the art that the best writ- | youthful The lessons are s0 arranged that 


E 
4 
1 
i 


be fully realized on trial, 
than 


the use of blank 

anal thet Rost’s Wittng i Booka rie 3 fe 

? 8 a our 

Gale or teed iting for the pupil, as the same 

mumber of blank books; and as the cost for each 
number is but a trifle more than for 


i blank books, 
var be much the cheapest, at least by more 
one-half. Besides there is a A pow saving of time 
teacher, the copies being all set in a fac-simile 
hand of the author. 
D USE OF THE SYSTEM. 
nt is such, as to enable teachers 
use them, to superintend, and rapidly advance 
large classes with comparatively little labor. 
very exercise to be practised, and letter to be imi- 
tated, is fully and clearly explained in bold type upon 
the same page with the lesson. This, and the 
set copies, with cuts illustrating and exhibiti 
the correct and false positions of the hand and pen, 
enables any one of common capacity, who will reed, 
think, and exercise his own 


x 
gF 
>s 


fits. 


t, not only to 


ner of holding the hand and pen. 

THE INTERMEDIATE PART, 
Though a proper successor to the primary, may be 
used as a commencement by pupils somewhat advanc- 
ed, or for self-instruction. 1t will produce a practical 
business style. It comprises as exercises, single small 
letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabetical sen- 
tences, and a series of bold exercises for acquiring 
great freedom and command of hand. 

THE FINAL PART 

Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises, capital 

letters, select sentences of one and two lines each, 
business transactions: such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, 
Receipts, &c., and the ornamental branches of the 
art, ne a, men Tae Old 
. Cc. part » 

end deanna aida teed in vender wate 


ive, succession, is 


teach himself, but become with the aid of these ep eens Serer eS envoniane Series of SSA ont 


the others. The whole 





peexnihgh —ps tr: ge fo teacher of practical | may be used independent! 
writing. The whole plan is pleasing, interesting, and Sovming the most csenplete, philosophical, practical, 


effectual ; entirely new original with the author. | and economical system ever before pu 
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PIERPONT’S SERIES OF READING BOOKS, 
GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTH ER 


323 Peart Srraeet, New-York. 


The t sezies.of READING BOOKS published in 
the Unites Siates, “pronounced to be so by those who 
have used them in their Schools fora series. of years, 
they are sel the Booksellers generally. ' 

1. THE LITTLE LEARNER, or Rudiments of Read- 


ing. 18mo. ; i 

2. THE YOUNG READER, to. go with the Spelling. 
Book. 18mo. 
3. INTRODUCTION TO THE NATIONAL READER, 
a Selection of Easy Reading Lessons. ‘12mo. 

4. THE.NAT ON als Bi BK; being a Selection of 
Exercises th Reading : king. I2mo, . 

s. THE AMERICAN FIRSISCLASS BOOK. -12m0. 

These five works compiled by the Rev. John Pierpont, 
compose a series which is undoubtedly more suitable 
for purposes for which they were designed, than 
any, previous publications. The last three of these 
booksare used exclusively in the Boston Public Schools, 
and have been republished in England, in which coun- 
try, the American First Class Book is considered supe- 
tier to their own classical reading books, and has 
therefore, been extensively adopted in their Schools and 
Academies. 

From the Missouri Register, Boonville, Mo. 


PIERPONT’S READING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


There ig§.so great a variety of books in our schools, 
that.it is dificult for a teacher to form a class in any 
one: and it is highly worthy the public consideration 
whether some improvement cannot and ought not to be 
immediately made therein. 

Reading books are first put into children’s hands and 
of course among the most important, because from them 
the infantile mind may contract habits,imbibe prejudices 
and receive impressions, which after years cannot 
eradicate. These should excite the curiosity, cultivate 
a taste for reading, excite and strengthen the best feel- 
ings of the juvenile heart, in favor of our civil, social 





and religious institutions: in fine, t should be 
American in matter and spirit. They should be uni- 
form in character, and this desideratum cangot be ex- 
a from works used promiscuously from different 
authors. 

There has been a series of books, five in number 
prepared by, Pierpont, which are admirably American 

‘irst Class Books. These books were compiled exclu- 
sively for the public schools: of Boston, (decidedly su- 

rior to any similar schools in the United States, ) and 

ave been increasing in porelariy ever since, till about 
thirty editions of the older numbers of the series have 
been sold in this country, and they have secured equal 
popularity and circulation in England. The high lite- 
rary character of their author, isa sufficient guarantee 
that neither thought nor word calculated to offend, or 
Vitiate taste, will be found in any of his pages—but on 
the contrary much, very much that is calculated to at, 
tract observation and engage the thoughts of children, 
as descriptions of animals, scenes of external nature- 
&c., out of school as well as inschool. Children fur- 
nished with these books will eagerly anticipate the 
reading exercise and often request the privilege of read- 
ing a second, after having finished their acctstomed 
lesson. J really hope these books will be introduced 
among us, that they may exert the same happy infiu- 
ence in the West as they have in the East, to improve 
the taste, cultivate the affections, strengthen the un- 
derstanding, inform the mind and better prepare our 
youth for the duties of mankind. 


N. B, If any Teacher or School Committee wishing 
asetof these Readers ey of examining 
them, will send word to the Pu vs ened letter, the 
books will be promptly forwarded to the 6s desig- 
nated, gratis. 


The cheapest Spelling Book published i 
Pe. dy pest Spelling Pp d in the United 


COOLEDGE’S EDITION 


WEBSTER'S ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK. 


This Spelling Book is almost universal 
being about 


used throughout the United States, the sale of it 
ONE MILLION COPIES P ANNUM. 


NEW AND CHEAP SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
A SEQUEL TO THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, 


OR AN ) 
ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY 


CONTAINING A SELECTION OF ABOUT 19,000 OF THE MOST USEFUL WORDS IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


COMPILED BY WM. G. WEBSTER, SON 

This book is intended to follow Webster’s Elementa- 
ry Spelling Book. To those who might that 
is only an t to be used preparatory to a 
jarge 1 Dictionary—we would say that it is a com- 
plete Dictionary, and that no other is necessary 
po oo So soem ax oman many words and their 

itions as necessary for a scholar to commit to 
memory in pacer S6 Ke a gosrest Knowledge of the 
most usefal words in nett Language. 

More than three fourths of the words Seede Diction- 
aries ought to be omitted in a vocabulary of definitions 
for Schools, The common method of requiring scholars 
to commit te memory all the words as they are alpha- 


OF THE LATE NOAH WEBSTER, L. L. Dy 


betically arranged, is a tedious misapplication of time, 
tor there are more than ix thousand words in a 
dictionary, and if a scholar learn by rote thirty words 
in a day, and take a task of definitions every rday, 
it beh me more than eight years to goonce through 
a onary. 

The Elementary Dicti is printed on good paper, 
in large type, and well eet f he price is buta trifle 
higher than the aeotine Book. 

N. B. Any Teacher or Sehool Committee who wishes 
to examine this Dictionary will please send word to the 





publishers by letter, and copies will be forwarded t 
the address ted, gratis. we 


There will be published on the first of January, 1845, 


A 
PICTORIAL EDITION: 


THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING BOOK, 


BY NOAH WEBSTER, L. L. D., 
‘ CONTAINING ABOUT : 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


Desicnep aNp ENGRrAvED 
This Edition will be 


page precisely the same, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS Boox. 


ted on good paper, and well bound. The Price will be but a trifle higher than the 


Edition without Engravings, and can be used in the same Class, the arran nt of the matter being for 


GEO. F, COOLIDGE & BR 


R, 383 Pearl-street, New-Yo 
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READING BOOKS. 





THE VILLAGE READER, INTELLIGENT READER, CHILD'S GUIDE, AND Ragy 
PRIMER. PUBLISHED AND SOLD WHOLESALE & RETAIL, BY 


GEORGE AND CHARLES MERRIAM, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., AND MAY BE HAD OF 


WO MERRIAM, CiNNON-PLACE, TROY, N.Y, 





1 -York H. Alba 
Perk cosy ~ohy | New-Yo Aa tee E. dodksurse aw j Shieee » Teg Sw aig or eget ie. 


iisowiten e Rlce a and ities, 


Colambes: ee Pa 


leveinnd “NY hiting and 

Esowkion & ria Young iD. . Wadsworth, dledoy au¥in Chant 

Detrott, Mi Sarin Chloage, Ii hy St. Louis, Mo. ' <a Lopisvilve a on Phited - and 

Ha a. ‘Randall, M ile rd pac Carter and Allen, Charleston, 8. C ts gee- 

erally ma. Pa * furnished gratuitoysly for the examination of superintendents and teatbare 
RECOMMENDATIONS, . 


opinion they are decidedly the best series with 
whieh fam acquainted. —Supt. 0 of Oociman Schoote_for 


sidivn been sought for, and ian 

eel for, a 

corr of of stating that the followin ing book 

tchi ‘s phe! Merriams s nablishers, (Villa 

with _ are not only among the best in use, bui 
per than any books of equal ne 


ava ee 8 reheaper than any. books of -y the able | 


editor of the Dist. School Jour. of. the stete of ew-York,. 
Tus rye ge .—One - a vad See 
way, an e silver, 
vs use. Ihave Teceatly ntroduced the Child's 
Guide, which f a fits my youngest class.—Xenophon 


Haywood, esq., Principal Seminary, Troy, N.-Y. 

Rev. J. R. Boyd, before the Black River rr cpa and 
Religious Institute, Wat id orate at 
upon the various ea A on Or 
substitute for = he Spritief 
recommended H 


C. Merriam, phe bo vem all things 
pin, the best series that can be found, 
hools or,Arademies.’’ 
Having looked through the Village Reader, for the use 


eneee era ee 


r 


Springfield, M 








of schools, with co 


nsiderable to er. 
bed that it ae io st 
Sr oa mere 


lar eduéation pare Hu ey, Pret of ramos 
The best A. 
»| chpal Bik Sen Ne Ce ee 
On motion of M 
aera ry A rik er 
boaks heretofore 
ter Board of Education spe rier 2a unas Of afb “ 


ing 't ‘Canes Gene ue. fe were waanimous ine 
rence 
book in-use for children. I tave rer any single 
4 think ink is amaniiy vs valuable. My opinion of its value has 
increased with its use.—S. R. Hail author of ‘ Lectures 


on Pyne: gf 2 aes ‘ os Feats ‘or Female Teachess,' 
acme. Andover. 
north Child’s G ef 
— we mit speck ove Sas conseinoce 
Litte of ofthis wont ints out the object which we 
think shpuld be win: in view ivf i fi noel for child- 
fen, and we have seldom seen a 80 well adaptod 


to them.— Annals of Edueation. 
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VALUABLE WORKS ON HISTORY AND MATHEMATICS 
PUBLISHED BY A. S. BARNES & CO., PREADELERES. 






Willard’s . the various institntioga of 
WILLARD'S | HISTORY 2 THE UNITED STA ares, | fag bender - United a 
y= the meng aght deat oe s EMENTARY COURSE.—Fox Scneors. 
Settee liteatrene by @ to the raphic Chart, a : Raa fee IN AK De. 
Chronological Table, and a Series of Maps. first. mepest.t sourae 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 

on ubtbatic OF AMERICA Asainasp— Illustrated po = ete R Itis the object of this work 
Memb ag ag and Engravings—Designed for Schools. In Ts ina ¢ brief manner, the properties 


WILLARD’S_] UNIVERSAL. Pag de nd Seen a= had by 
a Chronological Picture of Nations—A eripettive 
Sketch of the Course of Empire, und a Series of Maps, 
giving the aot lene gas re a ee y of the World. New 


Davies’ System n of Mathematios. 
The fullowing works embrace a complete Course of 
Mathematics, by Cusaces are designed as 





of dumbers, and the best rules for their pods = ap- 
Plication. 

KEY. £0 DAVIES! ARITHMETIC, with the addition 
of numerous examples. 
oarer LGEBK A—Bmbraciag the first principles 

t $c ." 

KEY TO DA ALGEBRA. 

y ELE ARY GEOMETRY—This work 

dual sapestar principles of Geometry. The 


1 
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reasoning is plain and concise, but at the same time, 
strictly rigorous. . 4 ; 
DAVIES’ PRACTICAL GEOMETR Y—Embracing the 
facts of Geometry, with applications in Artificers’ 
work, Menguration and Mechanica! Philosophy. 
any SES QURSE.—-For Acapgmuts ans Corecess. 
AVIES’ BOURDON’S ALGEBRA—Being an Abridg- 
ment of the work of M. Bourdon, with the addition of 
practical examples. New and much improved edition. 
DAVIES’ LEGENDR®’S GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
NOMETRY—Being an Abridgment of the work of M. 
Legendre, with the addition of a treatise on Mensura- 
tion of Planes and Solids, and a table of Logarithms 
and Logarithmic Signs. 
DAVIES’ SUR VEYING—With a description and plates 
of the Theodolite, Compass, Plane-Table and Level; 
also Maps of the Topographical Signs, adopted by the 





Engineer Department, and an explanation. of the 
thod of surveying the Public lands. ot 

DAVIES’ CAL GEOMETRY—Embracing 
the Equations of the Point and Straight Line—a Sys- 
tem of Conic Sections—the Equations of the Line and 
Plane in Space—also, the discussion of the 1 
Eqnation in the Second Degree, and of Serfaces of the 
Second ‘Order. , a 

DAVIES’. DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CaL- 
CUL Embracing the Kectification and Quadrature 
of Curves, the Meusuration of Surfaces, and the Cuba- 
ture of Solids. | 

DAVIE’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETR Y—With its ap- 
p'ication to ont Projections. 

DAVIES’ DES, SHADOWS, AND LINEAR PER- 
SPECTIVE. 

ERASTUS H. PEASE, Albany. GARDINER TRACY, 
Utica. L. W. HA Syracuse. SAGE & BROTHER, 
Rochester O. G. STELEE, Buffalo. 


*,* The above Works are for sale by all the principal Booksellers throughout the United States. 








CLASS BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


JENES & PALMER, 


NO. 131 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


And for sale by the following houses : New-York City— 
Collins, Brother & Co., Robinson, Pratt & Co., Hunt- 
ington & Savage, A. V. Blake, Mark H. Newman, Roe 
Lockwood, Geo. F. ery, Brother, Mahlon Day 
& Co., Daniel Appleton & Albany—Oliver Steele, 
E.H. Pease. Troy—Stedham & Redfield. Utica—Ben- 
nett, Backus & Hawley. Rochestet—David Hoyt, Wm. 
A .. Buffalo—W: B. & C. E. Peck, and by sel- 
lers and Traders generally. The following works for 
Education are particularly recommended to the notice 
of those ted in the subjects, as containing the 
modérn improvements, and ulated to lessen the la- 
bors of teaching and learning, and at the same time to 
make thorough and practical scholars. 
‘EMERSON’S SPELLING BOOKS. 

Emerson’s National lling Book and Pronouncing 
pF o. an impro plan, with Reading Lessons. 
1 tion. + . 

Introduction'to the above for younger scholars, bythe 
same. These works are highly recommended bene 
ers aud others, are used in the Boston Public Schools, 
— —_ extensively in the various schools in the Uni- 
t tes. ; 


WORCESTER’S READING BOOKS. 
Worcester’s Primer or First Book. Second Book for 
reading and spelling. Introduction to the Third Book. 
Bab nha ook, with rules and instructions. Fourth Book, 


es, . 
This series is considered by Teachers and others, to 
be'the most valuable and lar now before the pub- 
lic. The Rules and Instru for eveltey copes 
originally inserted in this the 
omares OO eT ieee ne emaiaenly latroaeee’, the 
e are ve e 
books have given entire satis Sica.” 


. PARLEY’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Foster First Book of History. Parley’s Second | Ha 
Book of His 


Parley’s Third of History. Par- 
ig Sh ae wag my oe vings toa be 
y contain pera e- 
pa Hs Singh ts fe, candara ae a 
as 
jn srenton « of youth in History. 
EMERSON’S ARITHMETIC, (in Three Parts.) 
Part.1, contains easy lessons for beginners. Part 2, 
contains for alt sehotars Part i oataias the 
bs a ae tions. to parts 2 and Questions 
ee Tals series of Arithmetics | isin use in'the | schools or 
¥ phia a on other in- 
ste cies where the moter i ments are adopted 





BAILEY’S ALGEBRA. 

Bailey’s First Lessons in Algebra, for Academiesaad 
Common Schools. Key to the above for Teachers. 

The above Algebra is on the inductive plan, and isde- 
signed for those not versed in the science. It is used 
as a class book in the Public Schools of Boston, and in 
various schools and academies of high character in all 
parts of the United States. 


GOODRICH’S UNITED STATES. 

Goodrich’s History of the United States, adapted to 
the capacity of youth. Revised and enlarged trom the 
one hundredth edition, and a5 te to Tyler’sad- 
—— Goodrich’s and rson’s Questions to 
the above. 

The above History of the United States is oman she 
most popular works of the kind. Itis in use in the Bos- 
ton Schools, and has a high and extensive popularity. 


; WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 

Worcester’s Elementary, adapted for use in Schools 
and Academ contain’ nearly 9,000 more words 
than any other 1 Dictionary. 

Do. Comprehensive, (Pronouncing and Explanatory, ) 
designed for the same, and for general reference. 

This Dictionary is recommended by sons of the 
highest li merit, as ‘‘ combining vantages asa 
P g Dictionary, superior to all others,’’ and 
as being ‘‘a most comprehensive, correct, and useful 
compendium. 


RUSSELL’S ELOCUTIONARY SERIES. 
1. Russell’s Lessons in Enunciation. 2. Do. Rudi- 
ments of Gesture. 3. Do, Exercises in Elocution. 


__ MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
The Little Songster, an Elementary ig Book for 
Primary Sehools, by G. J. Webb, Pres. of Handel and 
Society, Kditor of Mass. Coll. Ch. Music, &c. 
e Common School Sengster, for advanced learners; 
by the same. Published under the sanctiow of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music. 

The cous seers Vocal Class Book, de for 
families the higher schools; by the same. lish- 
ot eter se meee of the Boston Academy of Music. 

above form a progressive series for the use of 
families and schools. A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ulerens Cee, aoe. Ae. dasingus of exam- 
in adition to wg. ay always for sale, at satisfac- 


~ petons, a complete = “ Schoo, Music, 
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THE BEST SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 





ii we 


Lp RECOMMENDATIONS 


i MORSE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CEROGRAPHIC MAPS. 


2. 7 PRICE FIFTY CENTS PER COPY. 





A adits 


tener 


“Gentlemen—I have di 


y examined the new work | 


(M. J.) Advocate. 


: Tes Bestes Heneee Sonnss At te eee Ri oar ngghoe < padbarsssrwe ifs, seule of long 
om have unanimously adopted Moregis Scuoot Gxoera- | carefu ° published manner.”— 
ae fa Puy into their extensive schools. Newark Daily Advertiser, 

im 3 From D. Meredith Reese, 4..M., M.D., County Superin-| “This work seems better adapted to the intelli 
er tendent of Common Schools for the City and County of | study of geogra by the ‘youthfal iniad thantentere 
yy 3 New-York. have yet seen.” —. 

* 
? 


aoewere 


etiaee E. Mane 
E. .M.,’ and compared 
ee nae see oa 
I take apt ing the opinion th 
bis at pleasure in expressing the jon thus 
Samed, took bi in coonet accuracy, simplicity, and conve- 
nience for teachers and scholars, this work of Mr. Morse 
is entitled to a decided preference over any other of the 
which I have ever seen. 


it with the other 
are in use in our 


ul 


} t items of practical 
knowledge on the several — of ied by = _ 
Worids, presen a compen e: cal, historical, 
and statistical Ein imibediate connexion with 
the numerous and phic illustrations with which it 
cece distinctness, and beautiful colour- 
maps, nd 
part, in direct connexion 
to refer, are points of excellence 
high commendation. 


ingly low e at which the work is pla- 
the — com- 





y is the laboured production of a well- 
; and of a learned geographer, and contains 
; a greater amount of important matter in a small com 
phy in existence. 





thoroughly mastered 
foundation 


v P 
youth who has 
have laid a broad on which to 





* 8 it has important advantages over 
aia all works on the science that have preceded it.”—Buffalo 













have been published the few years 
ion, xcellences not 


This new Morse’s Geography contains a mass of 
inforrnation which Rivonia hardly seem peek 

to’ condense into so small a compass, or to illustrate in 
. such a variety of ways.”—S. S. Jour. and Gaz. 


AG ne 


“The wotk is the best calculated for the use of schools 
: of any book we have ever met with.”—-St. Louis Rep. 


you have just the use of schools, entitled | 
. Srl foams , illustrated with more than fift 
* nee yen Wood-cut asavines. | 


elementary books on the s 
“In the oe Shak comteasation within a few brief | 
raphs, 


| 


| 
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“This is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
the numerous recent contributions to the science of 
raphy.”-—Worthern Light. 

“We have a great many excellent geographies; but 
among them we donot find one which, take it all in all, 
has so much to recommend it as ‘ Morse’s School Geogra- 
phy.’ "—Alezandria (D. C.) paper. 

“ The arrangement is the most corfvenient we ever saw, 
and we have no hesitation in pronouncing the book 
of the best of its kind ever issued."—U. S. Sat. Pest. 

“We sincerely believe this is the best book of the kind 
for schools that has been published. We confidently rec- 
ommend it to the notice of all! teachers.” —4/bion. 

“The work strikes us as being one of great tical 
utility, and we take pleasure in recommending it to the 
favourable consideration of teachers and parents in this - 


i 


county.” —“ The Experiment,” Norwalk, Ohio. 


“Mr. Morse has brought to the preparation of his pres- 
ent publication a large share of practical knowledge and 


wings | experience, which has enabled him to producé a volume 


as well az 
cape 


that, for accuracy and fulness of in 
cheapness, will ‘val our most popular school 
and secure for it extensive circulation and 
ern Churchman. 


_: Sea ommnapeenes of pico, handoome sy 
tion, its extreme cheapness cents), will bring 
into general use.”—Bridgeport Standard. 

“ This is a quarto of 72 pape soe eacanees compendi- 
ous and beautiful system geography we have ever 
seen.” —Christian Reflector. r 

- is at penne a yey senqaaiont, b pay eenen and ~ 
well-executed system of geography, and must be speedily 
adopted as the prevailing text-book on this subject.”— 
N.Y. American. 


‘“ This is really one of the very best works of the kind 
that we have examined fora longtime. The information 
is full, clear, and comprehensive, and the maps and ‘llus- 
trations admirable.”— Phila. Inguirer. 

“The most useful school-book and work for general ref- 
erence that has come uader our notice for a length of, 


om 


we think, become, ere long, the only one in 
use th 


it the country. It has 


vkiad over: 
advantages over all other works of the ever offered.” 
—WN. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 
‘The present work presents the very best of the 
which has ever fallen within our notice. It is the 
result of long and eareful study, and we would 


recommend it to the public as in all respects, st least a> 
far as we have examined it, faithful 


approved authorities 
great value to the 
Herals. 


“Tt is'a most tsethn wet Soanrtfutty printed, dad wo 
hope to : our schools private 
“Tt must, we think, as 00n as it becomes Known, be”. 
pohpraes. used. in every school in the United States.”— 
use of schools.” —Spirit ef the Times. , aad 


